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GLEANINGS 


To New York State 
Beekeepers 


On display at 124 Williams Street, 
Syracuse, New York, you will find all 
the latest improved beekeepers’ supplies, 
including the New Simplicity Extractor. 
You will also find a man who has had 
twenty-four years’ experience with bees 
and beekeepers’ supplies to help you with 
your beekeeping and honey-selling prob 
lems. The above service does not cost 
you a cent. 

You will also find a complete stock of 
ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES at FAC- 
TORY PRICES. Call on us if you can. If 
you can not, send your order and shipment 
will be made at onee. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 Williams Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


IN BEE CULTURE 





Muth Prices 
Save $ 


Here are some of our prices from 
our 1929 catalog. Guarantee high- 
est quality. 
5-lb. boxes Medium Brood, 69c per lb 
5-lb. boxes Medium Brood 

70c per lb. 
5 1b. boxes Thin Surplus Fdn., 

72c per lb. 
5 10-fr. 1-story Metal Cover 


5 10-fr. 1-story Wood Cover 


500 No. 1 414x17% Sections. . 
1 2-fr. No. 15 Rev. Honey 


Send us a list of your requirements. 
Our catalog is yours for the asking. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July, 1929 
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Root Co. of Council Bluffs 


Hazel-Atlas glass jars 


Have ready for prompt shipment large stocks of 


Continental cans and pails 
Wood glass front comb-honey cases 
Corrugated shipping, cases 
Extractors and extracting equipment 


We offer you high quality goods at money-saving prices, with the best railroad 





~< 


Bee Suppuies 
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service in this part of the country. 


Write today for new container price list. 


The A. I. Root Company 


of lowa 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Bee Suppuies 
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rxractor $18.50 
Extractor - / 


This Four-frame Novice extractor is a 100%- 
reliable machine. Strong and staunchly 
made, yet light enough to be very easily 
transported from yard to yard. The NEW 
ROOT COMB-FITTING, ELECTRICALLY- 
WELDED POCKETS are furnished in this 
machine as in all Root pocket extractors. 

These comb-fitting pockets guarantee 
fewer broken combs. No other manufacturer 
of extractors offers this valuable improve- 
ment. It is also the easiest running 4-frame 
extractor made—a child can run it. EFFI- 
CIENT in every way and gets all the avail- 
able honey. Price and quality considered, 
no other 4-frame extractor on the market 
today can compare with it. 








a ses ma ; 
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Four-frame Novice. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


Oldest and Largest Extractor Manufacturers in the World 
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Don't Winter Poor Queens 


When you ean buy first quality queens cheaper 
than you can rear them. 


Queens 
Untested, each ....... 50c, any number 
EE 6 bh end ees $1.00 any number 
EL «0s a vb eeccedeasauenl $5.00 


Regarding Package Bees 


Late increase with young queens will winter well and give 
wonderful results the following season. 


3-lb. packages with queen............. $3.00 any number 
2-Ilb. packages with queen............. 2.50 any number 


100% satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Citronelle Bee Company 
Citronelle, Alabama 
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Northeast Texas 
Queens 


CHOICE THREE-BAND 
ITALIANS 


These queens will equal the best on 
the market. Select young laying queens, 
50c each. All orders filled by return 
mail. If large lots are wanted write for 
prices. No disease. SAFE arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


O. D. Rivers 


POWDERLY TEXAS 





























Select 
Queens 





We were not able to fill all orders by 
return mail in June, but can now give 
prompt service. The worth of a queen 
is not indicated by the price. The real 
value is in the amount of good qualities 
bred into the queen and in the reliabil- 
ity and ability of the breeder. If a cer- 
tain amount of effort will produce a 
good queen, a better queen can be pro- 
duced by greater efforts. A poor queen 
is dear at any price but a good queen 
may be worth many dollars. The room 
for improvement is the greatest room 
in the world. 

Select untested Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 
5-10, 90c each; 10-25, 80c each; 25-100, 
75c each; 100, 70c each. Tested queens, 
$1.50 each; breeding queens, $5.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 


J. B. Hollopeter 


Pennsylvania 
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From Producers’ Association 


The demand for honey, both in the domestic 
and export markets, has been very fair since 
last report, and we fully anticipate having all 
our 1928 honey cleaned up before the new 
crop comes in.—The Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Co-operative, A. G. Halstead, General Manager, 
Toronto, June 3. 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





4-FRAME multiple reversible hand extractor, 
as good as new, $55.00. I. R. Van Devier, 
Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 8-frame Root Buckeye ex- 
tractor and one 3-h. p. International gas en- 





~y both good as new, at a reasonable price. 
eo J. Allemeier, Route 8, Delpkos, Ohio. 














TWO-FRAME non-reversible Root extractor, 
Junior, in excellent condition, like new. Will 
exchange the extractor for one can white clover 
honey. A. Jumel, 158-14-84 Rd., Jamaica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—105 copies of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, from 1910 up to the present; 85 
copies of American Bee Journal covering same 
period. 10c a copy. All in good condition. Wal- 
ter M. Johnson, Jemison, Box 2, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—Extracting outfit, including 
Root four-frame power reversible extractor; 
Peterson capping melting outfit; hive bodies 
and complete accessories, all in perfect condi- 
tion. Will sell whole or separate, cheap. OC. 
Gibson Smith, Orchard Park, N. Y. 


DUTCH BEE-FARM—OCompany with connec- 
tions all over Holland and the Dutch Indies 
would like to combine business with an Ameri 
can combination of honey merchants to expand 
the sale of honey. Letters to ‘‘Bureau der Prac- 
tische Imber.’’ SANTPOORT-HOLLAND. 


MOUNTAIN STATE BEEKEEPERS—Two 
successful young men want bees to run on 
shares or buy in northwest. Now running 1000 
colonies in California. Furnish own experienced 
crew if needed. Can furnish all references you 
desire. Jess Hepner and Paul Pierce, Ce. ina, 
California. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
in Britain and the only international bee-review 
in existence. It is read, re-read and treasured. 
Will it not appeal to you! Specimen copy free 
from the publishers. Send us a postcard today. 
[t is well worth your little trouble. The Apis 
Club, Watergate House, Water St., Tudor St., 
London E. ©, 4, England. 






































HONEY LABELS 


ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 
PRICES REASONABLE 
PROMPT SERVICE 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 




















List Address 





OHIO STATE FAIR 


AUG. 26—AUG. 31, 1929 


GREATEST HONEY SHOW IN THE U.S. 


Liberal cash prizes for different classes of bees and different classes of honey. Ground floor ex- 
hibit. Dr. W. J. Nolan, U. 8S. Bureau of Entomology, will be the judge. 


For Premium OHIO STATE FAIR, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
PERRY L. GREEN, DIRECTOR 


Entries Close 
August 17th 
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ee _ Monthly Report of Honey Producers ~ | 











Early in June we sent the following questions to honey producers: (1) How does the honey 
flow, if any, thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. (2) What is your estimate 
at this time of the 1929 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past 
five years? Give answer in per cent. (3) At what price lias honey been sold or contracted for, if 
any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, 
per Ib.? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, pet case? (4) What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? (5) What is the retail price to consumers in your 
locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) 
comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? (6) How is honey now moving on the market in your 
locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair, or rapid. (7) Is there any of last year’s honey 
left in the hands of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of the crop is carried over’ 
The answers to the above questions are tabulated below: 


OCarry-over 


Honey Crop Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move- from 
State. Reporter. flow. estim. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. 1928. 
Bie. C8. TE. GD no cose vccses 70.. 50.. *- én o QUO. « --Naie .. © 
Ark. (Jas. Johnson).......... 100..100.. .-$.80..$5.00.. .90..$.28..Slow 25 
Ark. (J. V. Ormond)........- o4 “* ae * - os 1s cet « F 
Cal. (Geo. Larinan) ........ 80. 10% a ne .1.00.. -Rapid.. 0 
Cal. (M. H. Mendleson)........ - ou «= es « , sem .. © 
Colo. (B. W. Hopper)........ 100..100.. oe ns oo ees SO. .Oee . GS 
Conn. (Allen Latham) ........ 100.. wi . ..1.80.. .42..Slow .. 0 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) ........ Cie Bee nm .45.. .65.. Slow .. 5 
De Gk Ge MR oo ss cceceuse 80.. 80.. .06.. . . .Slow 60 
Se ee ee, eee 20.. 90.. .07% , whe ..Fair 5 
eS SS PPP ere es .60.. 4.00..1.15.. .Fair .. 0 
HM. CA. Ee, BOW) oc ccccccses 75 at . 7 Slow .. 0 
ea: SS Aer rere 100 .80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Slow 10 
Ind. (T. O. Johnson)......... , it “se on BO.-. GRO. 2a. Bec .. F 
i, Gee SD gctkotenncoes 125..125.. x ws css Ge sees Gene... & 
eh, Ce Gs, SD cc ccs cone ..100. .75.. 4.00.. .90.. .20..Rapid.. 0 
Iowa. (Frank Coverdale)...... 110. .125. ss Seaeeee 0 
ee. GE Be GD escent cence 75. 4.50..1.60.. .85..Slow .. 4 
Md. (8S. G. Orocker).......... 7... VW 1,00 5.75..1.25.. .85..Slow 0 
Mass. (B. N. Gates).......... 80.. 1.80.. 4@8..Fale .. & 
Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett)........ 0..100. .60. ns des ieee «os «8G 
Mich. (L. 8. Griggs)......... So... 55.. 5.50.. .70.. .80..8low .. 0 
Mick. (Floyd Markham)...... 10..100 .1.00.. Fair .. 0 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)...... 10.. = ~ a 
Minn. (Francis Jager) ........ 100. .100 a .60 00.. .80..Fair .. 0 
Minn. (Floyd W. Ray).... 50. 09... .60 Ta © -Rapid.. 0 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger)....... a 4.00..1.00.. .20..Slow .. 0 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner>........ 125.. 50 65 .85.. -Slow .. 0 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis)........ a * . Dau «ss © 
. Ge Bis Gs Ma’ ch eee we se 50.. 50. .1.25.. .85..FPair 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers)....... 100. .100 ..Fair 10 
i. Be CUOR Be BOOP cc cc cccce , 1.00 .B0..Fair .. O 
Me Eile Us MD. cc cnnane ; 10% 68. -75. .28..Fair 
We. BW. GE Oc TMD co cc cccscces 7. We : ee - 
im. we Gees Bh CUED acc ccces 90..100 .60.. » Ais eve «os «6 
N. ©. (C. S. Baumgarner)...... 110. .125 .1.00.. otiee sees +o. © 
. Ge Cae, Ge Mn és ee neue 90..100 32BO.. 696. i:3.30.. BOs ce co 0 
Gee, Cis. . BED oe ev cceces 100 140 1.00.. 5.26..1.35.. .80..Fair .. 0 
Ohio. (Fred Leininger) ....... 100. .100 Aa oe 
ae! a eS eee 125..125 .80 1.00 30..Slow .. 0 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) ........ 20. Slow .. 0 
es ae SD 6+ 60oeeenes 80.. 80. 65 85 «see «ss © 
OG, Ci, 2 GP cc cc ceenes 75.. 78 » wae .90 .25..Fair 10 
a. GON “GEE s cceses tas 70 ‘A .1.05 6.30. .1.35 .85..Fair .. 2 
8. ©. (BE. OC. Prevost)......... Vass Ween 1.00 .30..Fair 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)....... 125..100.. 1.25 . Slow 0 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)....... = — io oe 8 -Slow .. 25 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes)........ 50.. 75.. 07% 6.00.. «+ CR... He .Fair 0 
Sees, Ga. a POM s cee ce cscs 80 90 .06.. ae 75. .Fair 0 
ene, Gee Bis Ges ess ceces 60.. .25.. . om ‘ .50 .20..Fair 0 
we. Ge. me GID oo caciccccs 125..150.. -1.00.. 6.00..1.25 .85..Slow 0 
en ee Perr 75.. 80.. .90.. 4.80..1.10 .25..Fair .. 10 
Wash, (G. W. B. Saxton)...... 100..100.. 65.. 4.50.. .75 -25..Fair 0 
Aa Se eae 110. .100 90 .85..Slow 0 
Wis. (E. Hassinger, Jr.)...... ‘ty : .70 .90 ..Fair 0 
i OE OO eee 100..100.. .09.. .70.. 5.00..1.00.. .80..Fair 0 
Wyo. (Chas. H. Ranney)...... 100.. 80.. 
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Special Offer for July Only 


A COMPLETE EXTRACTING OUTFIT—$12.75 


Consisting of a No. 3 “Back-Lot” Single-Frame Extractor as shown on oppo- 
site page, a pair of Cappings Extracting Baskets for use on the extractor to 
extract the honey from the cappings, and a Superior 844” blade Uncapping 


Knife. 








———OR 


A Superior 2-frame Reversible Extractor, as shown below equipped with a pair 
of Cappings Extracting Baskets to extract the honey from ecappings and a 
Superior 84%” blade Uncapping Knife—$27.50. 

A 4x7” Smoker may be included instead of uncapping knife on either of these outfits. 


Everything carries our Money-Back Guarantee of satisfaction. 

In addition to the saving in price you also save on the shipping cost, as entire 
outfits are packed in the extractor and freight 
charge is the same as on a single extractor. Ask your 
dealer—If he does not have our goods, order direct. 
Immediate shipment 

THE SUPERIOR TWO-FRAME REVERSI- 
BLE (shown at left) has the perfect automatic 
handle release. No chance of breaking gears. Ball- 
bearing balanced reel. Best and easiest running ex- 
tractor made. Special Superior interlocked rigid con- 
struction comb pockets. Pockets swing to reverse 
position and frames are not touched until completely 
extracted. A fast and efficient extractor. 


No. 15—-954x16” pockets, wt. 90 Ibs. Price $24.00 
No. 17-12x16” pockets, wt. 110 lbs. Price 29.50 


UNCAPPING KNIVES Plain and steam- 
heated. High-grade carbon steel, comfortable 
thumb- a 
rest oy 

handles. P 














































PATENT PENDING gt ESS re eer 
Two-frame a ee ed SE DE pcp crbee ek Wiens es neeeadeee 1.35 
pings extracting aske ooke J * P 
over the reel, Ideal way to extract Steam-heated two-stem with 8 ft. tubing 4.50 


the honey from cappings. eG er 3.00 


BEE SMOKERS—The best at the lowest price. 
Sheepskin leather bellows, locked nuts, galvanized 
hinge and brackets and expert workmanship make 
our smokers outlast any on the market. 

SIS >) EE BN Oe caccseccccenseenen $1.05 
we re ee 1.15 
SS ee EM knees cccewevadennes 1,40 
HONEY STORAGE TANKS made of heavy gal- 
vanized steel with strong reinforced top and bottom. 
Equipped with Adjustable Flow Honey Gates and 
Malleable handles. Nicely painted. 

























































40 gal., dia. 21”, weight 50 lbs............ $ 9.00 
60 gal., dia. 24”, weight 64 lbs............ 12.00 
100 gal., dia. 31”, weight 85 lbs............ 15,00 





Ask your dealer. If he does not have our goods, order direct and we will make im- 
mediate shipment. Everything sold on our Money-Back Guarantee. You must be sat- 
isfied or your money is promptly refunded. 


THE STANDARD CHURN COMPANY 


For 57 years building honest goods and giving fair, square, honest treatment. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
















Vit 
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HERE IT IS----THE SUPERIOR 
Automatic Reversible 
4-Frame Extractor 


PRICE $55.00 


Takes 4 frames at one loading. A light pressure 
on the brake lever REVERSES all four frames 
at once and complete extraction of both sides is 
made without even stopping the reel. A big time- 
saver for the larger beekeeper and exceptionally 
priced. Full ball-bearing reel insures smooth easy 
running. The patented automatic handle release 
is another Superior Extractor improvement. The 
interlocked comb pocket construction makes pock- 
ets strongest and most rigid made. Strong heavy 
materials are used throughout. Superior extractors 
are built to give you the most dependable and 
efficient extractor service. 


No. 4-15— 954 x 16” pockets, weight 215 lbs. Price.......... $55.00 
No. 4-27—12 x16” pockets, weight 260 lbs. Price.......... 72.00 
Also furnished equipped with our Perfection Friction Power Drive at small 
extra cost. 
Sold on our Money-Back Guarantee by one of the largest manufdcturers of 
extractors in the United States. ASK YOUR DEALER. If he does not have our 
equipment, send orders to us and we will ship immediately. 


r “‘Back-Lot’”’ $ 
Extractors for Every Need--siweFame 8,90 


“BACK-LOT” SINGLE-FRAME is made for the small bee- 
keeper. Quickly extracts 98% of the available honey. Frame 
is not removed until both sides are finished. Simply turn 
in one direction for one side and in opposite direction for 
other side. Strongly built, ball-bearing. Also used to extract 
unfinished comb sections. 


No. 3— 95x 16” pockets, wt. 25 lbs. Price. .$8.90 
No. 7—12 x16” pockets, wt. 30 lbs. Price. .11.40 
“BACK-LOT” TWO-FRAME is the best and lowest-priced 
2-frame extractor made. Extracts 100% of the available 
honey from 2 frames at one time and does it quickly and 
easily. Rigid comb pockets, ball-bearing. Highly recom- 
mended. 

No. 5— 954 x 16” pockets, wt. 35 lbs. Price. .$11.75 
No. 9—12 x 16” pockets, wt. 40 Ibs. Price.. 15.25 


The Standard Churn Company 


For 57 years building honest goods and giving fair, square, honest treatment. 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 


Bee Supply Dealers—Write for our attractive offer. It saves you money. 
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Bishop’ s Beautiful Comb of Honey 


Placed First in Illinois in 1928 
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“This Comb of Honey, drawn from 
Dadant’s Wired Foundation, brought 
me First Premium at the Illinois TATED 

aa Soe, State Fair in 1928.” ” OPin \ 





Taylorville, Mlinois. 


“It Is a Money Maker for Me.” 


‘*I must say that Dadant’s Wired Foundation is a money maker for me, 
because it saves me time and labor. All you need to do is to lay the sheet yf “ 

of foundation in a Lewis Slotted Bottom-bar frame, drive in the nails, and it lt NQ IS 
the work is done. 

**You get nice, straight combs of worker cells whick insure your having 
good, strong colonies, ready for the harvest. Take a colony with a ote ie i 
queen, plenty of good stores, and combs from Wired Foundation and you ‘ | i 
will have a colony boiling over with bees for the clover bloom. ~ 
‘*These combs will also stand more rough handling than any I have ever — ra 
used. You can haul bees or honey when it is hot or when it is cold and the ieee, 
combs will not break down. You are always sitting pretty.’’ | 


Thanks, Mr. Bishop! 


Can Foundation Do Any More for You? 


Easy use; good, stout combs; strong colonies—a net result that brings 
you all you can possibly get from foundation. 

Remember, the best queen can’t get bees from a poor comb, but a good 
queen and a good comb together make a ‘‘whale of a difference’’—a dif- 
ference you will notice when you weigh the honey at the end of the flow. 


cAsk the bees whether your combs are good or bad, 





Dadant’s Wired | they will tell you ever) time Combs built from 
Poundation is the Dadant’s Founda- 
pit. —_- Sate. when — 
undation m 
cole et pure DADANT & SONS, ~~ 
becswaz. | HAMILTON, ILLINOIS waz. 
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Our~(Cornerstone 


REMEMBER at all times that 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in tkese pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


PPP PPP PP PPP OHO 
Honey Crop The outstanding feature of 
Conditions the honey crop conditions 

at the time of going to press 
with this issue is the unusually heavy 
honey flow from alsike clover and white 
clover in the clover belt. In many loceali- 
ties in this region beekeepers are having 





difficulty in putting on supers fast enough 
to keep up with the Whether this 
will continue long enough to produce a 
good crop remains to be Weather 
conditions during the next few weeks will 
tell the tale, so far as the crop of white 
clover and 
cerned. 
clover 


bees. 


-Seen, 


alsike clover honey is con- 
Just now it looks as though the 
region will have a bumper crop 
of unusually fine quality. 

In parts of the South good crops have 
already been harvested, but in both Flor- 
ida and California the crop is reported 
short. It is too early to tell much about 
what the crop will be in the great sweet 
clover region of the Great Plains and the 
sweet clover and alfalfa region of the 
Inter-mountain district, and reports from 
these regions are somewhat mixed. 

If the weather continues faverable for 
clover and a bumper crop becomes a real- 
ity in this section, the fine quality will no 
doubt go a long way in stimulating the 
market for all honey. 

Fortunately, the special ses- 
sion of Congress has adjourn- 
ed without bringing up for 
consideration the corn sugar bill. This 
will give beekeepers and others interest- 


The Corn 
Sugar Bill 


ed in the preservation of the Pure Food 
Law an, opportunity to prepare for a fur- 
ther fight against those who seek to bring 
back the days of adulteration and mis- 
branding of foods. 

As mentioned last month, the corn sugar 
interests have evidently found some mis- 
informed officials in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation since they are now 
quoting this great organization of farmers 
as demanding this legislation! Those who 
have not already done so, should imme- 
diately go to their local farm bureau to 
start a movement to correct this. If the 
corn sugar interests succeed in getting 
favorable expressions from some of the 
higher officials of this great farm organi- 
zation to lay before Congress, the battle is 
probably lost. There are no doubt several 
readers of Gleanings in Bee Culture in 
every county in the United States which 
has a farm bureau, therefore, if every 
reader will immediately take this up with 
his local farm bureau, every local in the 
United States will then be informed that 
the corn sugar interests are quoting lead 
ers of this organization as favoring the 
corn sugar bill. These local farm bureaus 
should be urged to protest, to both the 
state and national officers of their or- 
ganization, against the fair name of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation being 
used by the corn sugar interests in their 
attempt to bring about legislation so di- 
rectly against the interests of farmers— 
legislation that would take away from 
the farmer a large part of his business 
and turn it over to manufacturers and 
packers of adulterated and misbranded 
foods. In order to prevent the return of 
the days of adulterated honey (when 
there was no market for extracted honey, 
but when grocers’ shelves were decorated 
with jars of glucose labeled as honey), 
Gleanings urges every one of its readers 
to take this matter up immediately with 
local farm bureaus and urge action that 
will bring an expression from the higher 
officials of that great organization op- 
posing exceptions in the Pure Food Law 
in favor of corn sugar. 
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Better Queens 
for Packages 


Many reports are being 
received indicating that 
there has been consider- 
able loss this season brought about by 
early failure of queens in package bees. 
As Mr. Byer points out on page 455, this 
issue, when a queen fails soon after the 
package is installed, the package is usu- 
ally worthless or nearly so, since there is 
not then time to procure another to take 
her place early enough to build up the 
colony to profitable strength for the hon- 
ey flow. The matter is so important that it 
deserves careful investigation to deter- 
mine the cause. If the Southern States 
Bee Culture Field Laboratory can deter- 
mine the cause and prescribe a remedy it 
will have rendered a great service to the 
industry. 


— Ao 


Requeening Without 
Dequeening 


As has been men- 
tioned a number of 
times in these col- 
umns, the Editor has been requeening his 
colonies during the past several years, 
so far as the time permitted for such re- 
queening, without going to the trouble 
of finding the old queen. This is accom- 
plished by uniting a small colony having 
a young queen in a well-filled food-cham- 
ber loeated close beside the established 
colony. Uniting is done in the fall just 
before the bees are packed for winter, In 
most cases it is the young queen in the 
food-chamber that is present the next 
spring. 

It was taken for granted that the bees 
prefer the young queen, and, therefore, 
kill the old one in most cases. But last 
year Mr. M. J. Deyell accidentally dis- 
covered that the queen in the upper story 
is the one that usually survives when 
two colonies are united. (See Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, August, 1928, page 527.) 

In one of the Editor’s apiaries most of 
the colonies were requeened last year on 
swarming, and the young 
queens in these colonies were clipped be- 
fore being introduced. As usual, nuclei 
were established in well filled food-cham- 
bers which were placed close beside the 
established colonies, but the young 
queens in these nuclei were not clipped. 
In October these were united by placing 
the small eolony in the food-chamber 
with the unclipped queen above the old 
colony having the clipped queen, but in 
this case both queens were young. When 
the queens were found and clipped in 
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these colonies early in June, the unclip- 
ped queen was present without a single 
exception, thus confirming Mr. Deyell’s 
findings. 

While there may be an occasional excep- 
tion to this rule, it appears to be suffi- 
ciently reliable for all practical purposes, 
so that it is now possible to requeen an 
entire apiary without going to the trou- 
ble of finding a single queen. By using 
the food-chambers as nuclei for mating 
the queens, the expense of requeening by 
this method is greatly reduced since 
queen-cells can be produced with but lit- 
tle labor. 

Not only are the colonies requeened 
when the uniting is done in the fall, but 
they are fed for winter, fed for spring, 
and additional room is given for spring 
brood-rearing to prevent early swarming. 
All this is accomplished simply by remov 
ing the cover from one hive and setting 
on top of it the other which is the food- 
chamber with the young queen. 


—-. AA os 


Effects of Cool, 
Wet May 


The heavy rainfall, to- 
gether with the _ cool 
weather during most of 
the month of May in the northern part 
of the United States and in Canada, was 
a large factor in the present remarkab!> 
condition of white clover and alsike clo- 
ver throughout most of the eastern por- 
tion of the United States. These weather 
conditions so conducive to the welfare of 
clover, checked brood-rearing in some lo- 
calities so that colonies were short of 
field bees early in June or at least they did 
not have as large a force of field workers 
as their condition in April indicated. 
Colonies that were supplied with an abun- 
dance of stores throughout the period of 
bad weather kept up brood-rearing fair- 
ly well, especially those with young 
queens, but many colonies ran short of 
stores just at the time of heavy brood- 
rearing in May, which resulted in some 
cases in a serious shortage of field bees 
in June. In much of this region there 
were many swarms from neglected colo 
nies in April and May, and thousands 
upon thousands of these colonies starved 
to death during the cold, rainy weather 
of May, thus bringing about a great loss 
which was entirely unnecessary. 
Colonies that were supplied with well- 
filed food-chambers last fall came 
through the bad weather of May in good 
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condition so far as brood-rearing is con- 
cerned, but in many cases the food-cham- 
bers were empty, or nearly so, when the 
clovers began to yield. In many cases the 
honey in the food-chambers was practi- 
cally untouched during the winter, but 
it disappeared with great rapidity during 
the spring on account of the great 
strength of the colonies, together with 
the disagreeable weather in May, which 
prevented the bees from replenishing 
their supplies from fruit bloom, dande- 
lion and other early flowers. However, 
the large amount of honey consumed in 
brood-rearing was well spent for it was 
eonverted into the harvest hands which 
have already paid back, in some cases, 
times the honey used in their 
rearing. 

It frequently happens in the clover re- 
gion that when the weather is best for 
the development of the clover during the 
few weeks previous to the blooming pe- 
riod, the bees consume large amounts of 
stores. Cool, wet weather while the clover 
is making its spring growth is good for 
clover, but rather hard on the supply of 
the hive. Thus some of the 
bumper crops of clover honey are obtain- 
ed after a most discouraging spring. 


many 


stores in 
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Government Grading of Mr, Jas. |. Ham- 
Honey to be Exported bleton has taken 

hold of the prob- 
lem recently encountered in exporting 
honey to Germany with a firm hand and 
has already made arrangements for mak- 
ing chemical tests for diastase in honey 
to be exported in connection with the 
U. 8. grade certificates. 

As has been mentioned several times 
recently in these columns, honey that has 
been heated to a degree sufficient to de- 
stroy the diastase has been rejected by 
some German importers and classed as 
adulterated. Diastase is a substance found 
in honey and many other natural foods, 
which has the ability to bring about cer- 
tain chemical changes, such as that of 
changing starch to a form of sugar. 
Whether its presence in honey adds to its 
dietetic value is not known, and in this 
country there is no objection, so far as the 
Pure Food Law is coneerned, to a low 
diastase content in honey. 

Through a peculiar chain of circum- 
stances, in some German ports the method 
of testing honey for adulteration is that 
of testing for diastase. Since heating hon- 
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ey to temperatures above 140° destroys 
the diastase, honey that has been heated 
is therefore rejected in these German 
ports as adulterated, and must therefore 
be sold at a sacrifice. It now appears that 
some American honey is low in diastase 
content, which, if sent to certain German 
ports, would be rejected as adulterated, 
even though the honey is pure. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, therefore, has 
made arrangements to include chemical 
tests of honey for export where official 
U. 8. grade certificates are desired. These 
tests will be a part of the routine work 
at certain inspection points, such as San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York and 
other centers where there is a sufficient 
demand. Thus honey carrying the U. 8. 
grade certificates will also carry a state- 
ment as to the purity of the honey based 
upon chemical tests. This should result 
in solving some of the problems of the 
exporters, especially since it is under- 
stood that all honey consigned to Ger- 
many will be carefully examined before 
it is allowed to enter. No doubt some 
countries will recognize the U. 8S. cer- 
tificate and accept such honey without 
further examination, especially after the 
plan has been in operation for some time. 

In order that honey may pass the dias- 
tase tests to be made by the United States 
inspectors, it will be necessary for bee- 
keepers to refrain from heating honey 
that may ultimately reach the export 
market. Only enough heat, if any, should 
be applied to facilitate straining. It is 
also important not to permit honey to 
stand in storage tanks exposed to high 
atmospheric temperatures as is sometimes 
done in the West, since this might de- 
stroy the diastase. 

This arrangement will give foreign buy- 
ers an opportunity to specify that future 
shipments of honey shall bear United 
States certificates which carry statements 
that the honey is pure according to the 
chemical tests. Thus any lot of honey 
which has been granted a _ certificate 
should in all respects meet the German 
requirements for entering into that coun- 
try. This will no doubt bring about the 
rapid adoption of the government grades 
for honey. This new arrangement will en- 
able those who export honey not only to 
have it graded according to the United 
States grading rules, but also chemically 
analyzed and tested for the proper 
amount of diastase by an impartial in- 
spector. 
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Boney’ S Big Brother 


In these days 
when competition 
between industries 
grows constantly 
keener, and when 
some of these indus- 
tries are achieving temporary success by 
trampling on the rights of others, it is 
refreshing to find one industrial pioneer 
blazing a new trail, by reaching out a 
helping hand to others about him. Mr. 
W. K. Kellogg, of Corn Flakes fame, 
whose printed signature has been seen by 
more millions than that of any other man, 
living or dead, is the 
pioneer who has look- 
ed far into the future, 
and built his adver- 
tising and publicity 
with a view of help- 
ing other worthy 
foods. His motto 
seems to be not mere- 
ly “To live and let 
live,” but “To live 
and help live.” 

[ am now proud of 
this opportunity to 
make the readers of 
Gleanings still better 
acquainted with this 
juiet, kindly man who 
has done so much for 
the honey industry. 

Last winter, when 
I first asked Mr. 
Freeman, who has 
charge of all Kellogg 
food advertising, if 
he thought Mr. Kel 
logg would let me 
have his picture for 
Gleanings, he replied: “Well, I doubt it; 
he has ever let any one photograph him 
for publication. But you better wait until 
he comes back from 
him yourself.’’ 

When Mr. Kellogg returned I asked him 
if he would let me photograph him and 
several other members of his staff, so that 
the honey producers might see the ones 
who have put the word “honey” before 
millions of housewives every day. He 
quietly but firmly replied, “Mr. Root, you 
may take pictures of the rest of our or 
ganization and of our factory, but I have 
never allowed my picture to be used.” 
When I explained that I knew the bee 
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H. H. Root 
“Pioneer eWanufacturer “Whose 
“Recognition. of Honey “Has 
Greatly “Benefited the Industry 





Mr. W. K. Kellogg. 


keepers were eager 
to know more of him, 
and that it would 
certainly help the 
cause of Corn 
Flakes and all the 
other Kellogg foods, he interrupted me by 
saying in his characteristic way, ‘‘ Will it 
help honey ?’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Kellogg,” I replied, “it will 
help honey.” 

He looked down at his desk a moment 
and said, ‘‘I have said ‘No’ to all, but if 
my picture and a statement from me will 
help the honey indus 
try, that is another 
matter. I will talk to 
Mr. Freeman about it 
and he will write you.” 

Mr. Freeman did 
write me, and needless 
to say I wasted no 
time in returning to 
sattle Creek with two 
‘“still’’ cameras and 
a ‘‘movie.’’ 

The Michigan pro 
ducers had a wonder- 
ful privilege in seeing 
and hearing Mr. Kel 
logg at their s.ate 
meeting in Battl-« 
Creek last December. 
Beekeepers every 
where now have this 
opportunity of getting 
better acquainted with 
Mr. W. K. Kellogg 
and his organization 
and in reading some 
thing of his views on 
honey. 

Let the reader bear in mind that the rela 
tion between the honey interests and this 
largest cereal food manufacturer is one of 
friendly co-operation. From the very first, 
several years ago, when Mr. Kellogg wrote 
to The A. I. Root Company, suggesting 
that honey had not had the recognition it 
deserved (a letter which promptly caused 
members of the Root Company to journey 
to Battle Creek) not a dollar has changed 
hands. Mr. Kellogg’s interest in honey, 
milk and fruits stands today as the finest 
illustration in the whole business world of 
helpful co-operation between industries. 

Interview With W. K. Kellogg 

Sitting in Mr. Kellogg’s pleasant office 
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The four people responsible for the mention of honey on all Kellogg food packages and in all ad- 
vertisements—from left to right: E. J. Freeman, Advertising Manager; Mary I. Barber, head of the 
Home Economics Department, W. K. Kellogg (himself), Dwight H. Mahan, General Sales Manager. 


one day in May, I asked him the follow- 
ing questions. I wish that the beekeepers 
everywhere could have heard his quiet 
yet prompt answers. . 

Mr. Kellogg, how long have you been 
interested in honey? 

“T have been interested in honey all 
my life. As a small boy I was fond of 
honey as a sweet, and preferred it to any 
other with the exception of maple syrup.” 

How long have you used it on your own 
table? 

“Nearly six years ago Mrs. Kellogg and 
| began to use honey exclusively on our 
table.” 

Did you start using honey simply be- 
cause you liked it, or because you thought 
it better for you than other forms of 
sweet? 

“When we first began using honey on 
our table and excluding other sweets, we 
had in mind that honey was a more whole- 
some product than cane sugar, which we 
knew did not altogether agree with us, In 
a very short time we noticed there was 
never any acidity of the stomach, or fer 
mentation of any sort.” 

Are you satisfied that honey has been 
greatly beneficial to you? 


“Both Mrs. Kellogg and I believe we 
have been very greatly benefited health- 
wise through the use of honey.” 

In what way have you found the use 
of honey beneficial to health? 

“The exclusive use of honey has been 
very beneficial, due to the fact that hon- 
ey does not cause acid fermentation.” 

Is the fact that honey is immediately 
available as energy of value to people in 
good health as well as to those who are 
not? 

“In my opinion honey is easily and 
quickly assimilated, and therefore a nu- 
tritious food.” 

What is the average daily factory out- 
put of Corn Flakes packages mentioning 
honey? 

“In the Battle Creek plant alone, the 
average production runs to well in excess 
of over 1,000,000 packages a day. This is 
exclusive of production in our plants in 
London, Canada, and Sydney, Australia. 
During the very busy seasons production 
runs to in excess of 1,500,000 packages 
daily.” 

About how many times in the past year 
has the Kellogg Company mentioned hon- 
ey in advertisements? 
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“The largest 
food today 
and one of the largest newspaper adver- 
tisers in any industry. Our magazine 
schedule for 1929 also covers practically 
fifty publications, and estimate that 
honey will mentioned no less than 
6,000,000,000 times this year in our ad- 
and promotion material, 
eartons, circulars, to 
window display material 
demonstration work and 
of our Home Economies 
Representation is given over 
to honey not only in our advertising here 
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in the United States, but in Canada and 
foreign countries. This year alone the 
Kellogg advertising is appearing in 
twenty-three different languages—we 
having sales representatives in all the 


principal countries throughout the civil 
ized world. 
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The Kellogg Company is the largest food adver- 
tiser in newspapers and one of the largest news- 
paper advertisers in any industry. E. J. Free- 

man, pictured above, is advertising manager. 


licity in the interest of honey, it was 
with the real and basie thought of being 
of to that product, of 
its healthfulness, when 
with cereals. You remember at 
that time and at time since then nas 
the Kellogg Company asked for any spe- 
cific service in return from beekeepers. 
But today 
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also deliciousness 
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we are receiving hundreds of 























One of the “— large buildings comprising the Kellogg Battle Creek factory. Other plants are 
located in Cleveland, Ohio, London, Canada, and Sydney, Australia 
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The Kellogg administration building is one of the finest of its kind in the world Surrounding all 
the interior windows is a decorative frieze of bronze representing growing corn. 




















Mary I. Barber, in charge of the Home Economics Department, has demonstrated honey at scores 
of beekeepers’ meetings, food shows and public meetings of all kinds. 
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Two of the many long lines of rotary steam cookers. All Kellogg cereals are thoroughly and scien- 
tifically cooked and roasted before being offered to the public. 


letters and other evidence yearly from 
all sections of the world thanking our 
company for the work which it has done 
and is doing in furthering the use of hon- 
ey—so that truly you may call this a 
real co-operative effort.” 

Have you found the response from the 
honey producers of the country enthusi- 
astic? 

“We are receiving in practically every 
mail some most unusual letters from hon- 
ey producers. They seem to be extremely 
pleased with what the Kellogg Company 
is doing in the interests of their product, 
by expressing enthusiastically words of 
appreciation. We received during 1928 


practically 2,500 such letters from honey 
producers—almost all of which contained 
requests for some of the service mate- 
rials which we have been sending to them 
free of charge. 

“A great many of the honey producers 
have sent us copies of their own honey 
labels on which they have included a sug- 
gestion that their honey be served with 
Corn Flakes and other Kellogg cereals— 
in that way not only effectively tying up 
with our advertising, but also we believe, 
in the way of an expression of apprecia- 
tion to the Kellogg Company. 

“Members of our Home Economics De- 
partment have on invitation taken part 

















Some of the Corn Flake packing machines. The cartons are formed, the wax paper envelopes in- 
serted, filled, sealed and packed in cartons all by machinery. At the Battle Creek plant alone the 
average production is over a million packages a day—-and each package mentions honey! 
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n state meetings—having the opportun- 
ity to discuss not only the great health 
benefits from the use of honey, but also 
to outline the activities of our company. 
Those workers have reported most en- 
thusiastically on the meetings and we are 
most thankful also for the very many 
resolutions sent us following the state 
meetings, wherein a direct vote of thanks 
has been extended to the Kellogg Com- 
pany.” 

About how many of your booklets, “Do 
You Like Honey?” and “Cooking With 
Honey,” have been distributed? 
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and tested. We hope to have it ready for 
distribution by September first.” 

How many of the honey recipe “stick- 
ers” have been distributed? 

“We extended an invitation to the 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association to hold 
their state meeting at our plant which 
was done earlier in the year. At that time, 
on the floor of the convention and later 
ratified by the convention itself, was 
passed a motion suggesting the Kellogg 
Company get out a small sticker carrying 
a recipe which would include the use of 
honey—and a line or so referring to the 
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The magnificent auditorium on the top floor of one of the factory buildings, where the Michigan 
State Beekeepers met in December. Mr. Kellogg, in acknowledging the gifts of honey from the 
members, graciously offered the beekeepers the use of this beautiful hall for further meetings. 


“These two service booklets were pre- 
pared by our Home Economies depart- 
ment and have been sent free of charge 
to beekeepers on request. Up to the pres- 
ent time we have supplied 460,000 of the 
‘Do You Like Honey’ and 290,000 of the 
‘Cooking with Honey’ booklets. The ma- 
jority of honey producers state the fold- 
ers are used by placing around the honey 
jars or cans—with the help of rubber 
bands. 

“We also have available a very com- 
plete list of recipes. These are the ones, 
which you will remember, the Home Eco- 
nomics department tested—each of them 
calling for the use of honey.” 

How soon will your third booklet 
“Honey Recipes,” be ready? 

“This booklet will contain some excel- 
lent health material in addition to all of 
the honey recipes which we have prepared 


Kellogg cereals. That the stickers be 
made rather decorative and offered to 
beekeepers for placing on the jars or 
eans of honey. Up to the present time 
we have furnished free of charge 77,000 
of these stickers. We have received some 
unusually nice comments on their service- 
ability and it will be our pleasure to fur- 
nish a working supply to all interested 
beekeepers.” 

Have you had a satisfactory response 
from owners of soda fountains on sundaes 
made with honey and “Rice Krispies?” 

“We can answer this question by stat- 
ing most emphatically ‘Yes.’ The serving 
of ice cream with honey rather than with 
the fresh fruit or fruit syrups is unusual- 
ly good and quite different. ‘Rice Kris- 
pies,’ the latest Kellogg cereal, is rice 
in its most delicious form. The product 
can be used in countless ways and on the 
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sundae it takes the place of nutmeats. 
The dish is most delightful and we have 
had good reactions from soda fountains. 

“We are distributing the ‘Rice Kris 
pies’-Honey-Sundae receipe ecards through 
our field the 


organization, placing on 


windows at the same time a special stick- 
er calling attention to this dish. We re- 
ceived a great many requests from bee 
keepers and honey producers for the reei 
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pe cards, many of whom have reported 
most favorably on the results which they 
have secured in getting local soda foun 
tains to feature honey in this rather new 


’ 


and novel manner.’ 

Thus have the 
this great pioneer food manufacturer who 
has not been afraid to “cast his bread 
upon the waters.” May it return to him 


fold. 


we whole message of 


many 
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“Preventing Germentation. in. 
H. F. Wilson and G. E. Marvin 
Why Heating Is DNecessary in, 


Some (ases if Sfoney is to 
be Kept a Long Gime 


R. W. Powell, of 
Riverside, Califor- 
nia, has presented 
an idea to our bee- 
keepers about fer- 
mentation on page 
227 of the April issue of Gleanings, which 
undoubtedly has some merit. His theory 
with regard to the absorption of moisture 
by honey in the diluted stage is quite 
reasonable, but even if such thin honey 
does not absorb the moisture, it already 
contains sufficient to produce fermenta- 
tion. 

Yeast Spores May Remain Dormant for 
Some Time 

It remains to be determined how far 
fermentation in honey may go before it 
can be detected. We have samples of hon- 
ey under observation which have not 
been opened until nearly two years after 
being put away. Fermentation is gradully 
developing in these samples, although 
there was not the slightest indication of 
it for more than a year after the samples 
were put away. And through other ob- 
servations, we have come to a definite 
conclusion that the yeast spores which 
cause fermentation in honey may remain 
dormant in the honey for a considerable 
length of time until the conditions are 
just right, and then the fermentation 
may begin. 

As honey remains liquid, it 
seems that fermentation will not start, 
but after honey has candied and has 
started to ferment to even the slightest 
degree, even though it is then completely 
liquefied, fermentation will continue in 
honey containing as much as 16 per cent 
moisture, if the yeast cells are not de 
stroyed by the heat in liquefying the 
honey. 
Heating Only Preventive in Some Honey 

But the most important note in Mr. 
Powell’s paper is_ his that 


long as 


statement 


“Ffoney 


heating honey to a 
certain degree is the 
only thing that will 
prevent it from fer- 
menting. We are not 
quite ready to decide 
the temperature necessary for killing yeast 
spores in honey, but we believe that the 
practice of heating it to 160° F. is much 
safer for our beekepers than heating to 
140° F. as recommended by Mr. Fabian 
and Mr. Quinet, in Technical Bulletin 92 
of the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Honey begins to deteriorate as soon as 
it is extracted, and there are still un 
known causes which will sometimes cause 
honey to darken more rapidly than at 
other times. 

It is possible to kill the yeast spo es 
in honey even at temperatures of 100° F. 
if it is heated over a long period of time. 
However, keeping honey at this tempera 
ture for the time necessary to destroy the 
yeast spores will darken the color. Honey 
heated very quickly to 160° F. and then 
sealed in tight containers will not change 
color to any great extent, and the pro- 
cess of fermentation is immediately and 
completely stopped, provided the mass is 
heated all the way through. 
Experiments With Heated and Unheated 

Honey in the Diet 

Preliminary experiments carried on by 
one of the staff in the State Hospital at 
Madison indicate rather definitely that 
there is little or no difference between 
heated and unheated honey, when fed to 
babies. The doctor in question has been 
so impressed with his preliminary experi- 
ments that he plans to carry on a more 
intensified test with proper controls, so 
that we should have some definite infor- 
mation in the course of time. 

The point we wish to bring out at this 
time is the fact that, for the majority of 
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the small beekeepers in America, heat- 
ing honey to 160° F. and then immedi- 
ately letting it cool in tight cans is a good 
practice to prevent fermentation. 

The question of diastase, which is the 
principal factor upon which the German 
buyers have penalized our honey, does not 
seem to be important, even for the larger 
beekeepers who are not planning to ship 
honey abroad. Heating the honey proper- 
ly will make it possible to keep it in 
storage for a long period of time. Honey 
should not, however, be stored at high 
temperatures, unless it has been heated. 
Storage at some point below 50° F. will ma- 
terially prevent deterioration of honey. 

We have had six 60-pound cans of 
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honey for five years that have just start- 
ed to ferment. These were heated to 160° 
F. and placed in the containers. Fermenta- 
tion was completely stopped and did not 
start again, even though after the five-year 
period a quantity of the honey was left 
exposed in an open vessel with a cheese- 
cloth cover. 

As for the source of yeasts found in 
honey, we have been able to isolate honey 
fermenting yeasts from the tongue of 
the honeybee, showing that in the pro- 
cess of carrying nectar into the hive, the 
yeast spores may be carried into the 
hive, although they did not exist in the 
nectar when taken from the flowers. 

Madison, Wis. 
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“A Grip Through the Gropics 
E. R. Root 
The Gield Editor Gakes a Long 
Journey to Collect Bee- 
keeping Information 


Editor Demuth 

says that some of 
the readers of 
Gleanings have been 
asking what has be- 
come of “E. R.”; 
why he has been conspicuous by his ab- 
sence during the last three months. If 
you had been in part of the tropies and 
in California during the period named, 
you would have known where I was. 
" Last fall after I finished rewriting and 
revising the last edition of the A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture, on top of all my 
other work, I found myself pretty well 
tired out. I had been wanting for some 
time to go to California for Gleanings, 
and my wife insisted that I take a long 
trip and rest up. I had in mind going to 
California by automobile; but to this 
that good woman strenuously objected by 
saying she wouldn’t go with me if I drove, 
that I was too nervous and in no shape to 
do it. After living with her for over 43 
years, I knew that it was no use to argue, 
and I didn’t. When I said “go by aero- 
plane,” she stared at me in holy horror. 
“You shall not go that way either,” and 
that ended that. 

She would go by train or by water via 
the Panama Canal. We compromised on 
the latter; but I said, “Suppose the boat 
goes down in mid-ocean as the Vestries 
did. Suppose the men are compelled to 
go down with the ship and the women and 
children are put in the lifeboats.” “No,” 
said she emphatically, “I’ll stay on board 
with you, and go down with the ship 
with you.” 


Strange how per- 
verse these women 
are. My wife would 
not go with me by 
auto or aeroplane, 
both reasonably 
safe; but she was perfectly willing to go to 
the bottom of the sea with me. Can you beat 
it? So I agreed to go via Panama. Couldn’t 
do anything else. When my wife is set she is 
sot, as Samantha Allen’s wife said of her 
husband Josiah; but the ‘‘sot’’ is all on 
the other side of the house, and I don’t 
argue. 

When we got all the things together that 
we were to take with us, I meekly told the 
lady it would take a box car. She insisted 
on taking nine dresses and all of their be- 
longings—four pairs of shoes and every- 
thing else that would take too much space 
to enumerate; two suits for me; shirts and 
—no use going further. She got them all 
in one trunk and two grips. But why does 
a woman need nine times as many things 
to tote around as a man? 

An Experience with Sea Sickness 

We left Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 
10, aboard the Venezuela, a magnificent 
ship of 20,000 tons, Slowly we pulled 
away from dock amid the strains of music 
and streams of varicolored tape. The 
starting was just grand on that floating 
palace; but after two days out my wife 
got sea sick—sick enough to make her 
fear that she was going to die, but not 
sick enough to make her afraid she 
wouldn’t. No, she didn’t want to leave 
me all alone, 

After the fourth day, when the ship 
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was pitching at its worst and when a 
high wave would splash in at our state- 
room every now and then, I ventured to 
suggest that she could enjoy three square 
meals, like I did, if she would only keep 
her mind right. I believe in (or did then) 
a little Christian Science and I was ex- 
patiating on that grand and glorious feel- 
ing that you aren’t sick if you don’t 
think so—when, Wow! all my square 
meals of the last four days came up all 
at once, It was awful, Ill say. That long 
suffering lady, remarkable to relate, 
didn’t say anything. She gave me one 
look. “Why don’t you say something 
about Christian Science and then laugh?” 
I said. “There is nothing to say,” she re- 
plied, “but clean up and keep your mouth 
shut, or go up on deck.” I didn’t and 
couldn’t do either, but rang for the nurse. 
Glorious Life on the Ocean 

Wife and I both got better and then 
began that glorious life on the ocean, 
with its wonderful life-giving air. We 
saw the commerce of the world going to 
and fro. It is a good thing that what one 
country lacks the other can furnish—all 
through the medium of the trackless 
ocean with its craft large and small. Then 
those long walks which were afforded on 
the Venezuela were most invigorating. 
Eleven times around it made a mile. Air, 
the freshest of its kind, food of the very 
best and exercise amidst scenes of the 
water’s activities, offers to the tired busi- 
ness man, professional man and the 
teacher a rest and recreation that is un- 
equaled. Every one aboard from Captain 
Gilbert down were the very soul of cour- 
tesy and good fellowship. Games there 
were plenty; diversions of all sorts were 
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many. A swimming pool and a fine 
library were open to all. A daily newspa- 
per with news fresh from the wireless 
kept us posted with regard to all impor- 
tant events. 

Every now and then here was an 
island; there a ship; yonder the fins of a 
real whale; and frequently a porpoise 





Loading bags of coffee at Cartagena, Colombia, 
South America. 


scooting along with the ship as if to 
show off. As we stopped at one of the 
ports word was passed along that there 
was a school of sharks, and then a shout 
went up that we had caught a man-eating 
shark with a hook and line—just such an 
outfit as we used in our younger days, 
but the bait was 20 pounds of salt pork 
and the line a rope. We got him aboard 
boat and played with him. “We”—w = ll, I 
photographed him and watched the other 
fellows keep out of his way. We killed 
the poor fellow. “Poor fellow!” what 
would he have done to us if he had us in 
his element? We didn’t feel sorry for him. 


The Panama Canal 


As we neared the equator we saw at 

















Bee-supply factory of The A. L. Boyden Company, and the Pacific coast honey packing plant of 
Preserves & Honey, Inc., Alhambra, Calif. 
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night the big dipper almost disappear 
from the skies, then we saw the southern 
cross that we of the North never see. In 
the day time the sun was directly over- 
head.. Hot? No, not so hot, as it often is 
at home. The ocean breezes kept us very 
comfortable. We dodged between the 
islands; past the island where Columbus 
made his first landing in 1492; touched 
South America, went 
through the Panama Canal—one of the 
greatest engineering feats of the world. 
“By faith ye shall remove mountains,” 
says the Good Book, and verily the prom- 
ise has come true in the Canal. Now they 
are talking about going through the Nica- 
raugua with the same sublime faith! 
The Panama Canal has to be seen to 
be appreciated, a gateway to- all the 
world and a monument to that splendid 
genius Goethals who died recently; but 


the shores of 


who while on the job overcame the whin- 
ings of Congress, disease and death in 
this jungle of the tropics. The Canal 
Zone is now one of the healthiest places 
in all the world—a practical demonstra- 
tion of what real sanitation can do in 
the tropics. It is a splendid object lesson 
to all tropical countries that sorely need 
it. While the Canal is one of the seven 
wonders of the world, to me it stands as 
an open door, an invitation and a token 
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E. Wynne Boyden, son of A. L. Boyden, and 

grandson of A. I. Root, treasurer of The A. L. 

Boyden Co., and manager of Preserves & Honey, 
Inc., on the Pacific Coast. 


of good will from a Christian nation to 
all the world and a great blessing to 
California, as I shall explain later. 

In the same way we touched the shores 
and mingled with the people of San Sal 
vador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Gautemala, 
Mexico and finally of California. 

War in Mexico? I should not have 





Mr. A. L. Boyden, President of The A. L. Boyden Company, at his desk. At his back is a collection 
of rare old bee books that Mr. Boyden has accumulated. 
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known it but for the newspapers. I went 
where I pleased and was not shot, be- 
eause back of me were the stars and 
stripes. No flag means more because it 
stands for peace, good will and prosperity. 

It is worth something to see how our 
neighbors in the Americas south of us 
eat, sleep and live. The Canal places us 
in closer touch. 

The Pacific was well named. The sea 
was almost as calm as a mill pond—very 
different from the turbulent Atlantic 
which we had left. On February 4 we 
passed silently into the harbor of Los 
Angeles—another triumph of faith, not 
of removing mountains, but of making a 
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bay out of dry land. The big city is mov- 
ing toward the harbor and the harbor is 
moving toward the city. 

The Spirit of the West 

We met our sisters and their husbands, 
the Boyden brothers, and it was not long 
until we were in the heart of the metrop- 
olis of California. Such a change! I could 
not have believed it possible in ten years. 
Great skyscrapers had sprung up until 
the city that was is now a busy whirl as 
we find it in New York or Chicago. 

But most beekeepers will be interested 
to know about bees and honey. This is a 
long story and I shall attempt to cover 
it in a series of articles to follow. 
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“Abnormal or 


One wise in the 
ways of the press 
once said that if a 
dog bites a man, 
that is not news, 
but if a man bites 
a dog, that is news. Honey is everywhere 
recognized as the most desirable sweet. If 
then anybody becomes ill after eating 
honey, that is so unusual that it is news 
and it is repeated innumerable times. 
From time to time there have appeared 
reports of the production of abnormal 
physiological conditions, illness and even 
death after eating certain honeys, the 
usual assumption being that these hon- 
eys caused these abnormalities. Such hon- 
eys have sometimes been called “poison- 
ous honeys” but the use of such an ex- 
pression in a title might start some of 
these vague tales on their rounds again, 
thus causing unwarranted anxiety on the 
part of those not conversant with the 
facts, so that title has not here been 
used. 

Poisonous Substances in Plants 

It is of course well known that many 
species of plants contain active sub- 
stances which have marked physiological 
effects on man and animals. The number 
of these substances is great, and if they 
were merely for the protection of the 
plants, as a means of preventing their 
common use as food by animals or man, 
a smaller number of such substances 
would suffice. It is often difficult to com- 
prehend how the plants are benefited by 
the presence of such substances. 

Many of these poisonous substances of 
plants are soluble in water, so that it is 





Unusual S#oneys 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
cA ‘Review of the Stories “About 
So-called “Poisonous 
“Htoneys 


somewhat surprising 
that ‘more of them 
do not pass into nec- 
tar and thence to 
honey. Yet if this 
happened, the insects 
on which these species of plants depend 
for cross-pollination might be killed, and 
this would be detrimental to the plants, 
so that it becomes important in the evo 
lutionary development of nectaries that 
they prevent any injurious materials 
from entering nectar. But this is all the 
ory, and the important thing is to iearn 
whether deleterious materials ever do or 
occasionally do enter nectar. A brief re 
view of the situation as reported may be 
worth while. 
Some Experience Distress After Eating 
Honey 

It is necessary first of all to exclude 
eases of persons who can not eat any 
honey without abdominal pains. Such 
cases are rather rare, but since such per: 
sons can not eat honey of any kind, the 
honeys causing distress are certainly not 
to be considered poisonous. A theoretical 
and the most plausible explanation of 
such cases is that a solution of sugars as 
dense as honey has @ high osmotic press- 
ure. If a considerable amount of undilut- 
ed honey is taken into an empty stomach, . 
the osmotic pressure set up might be 
enough to cause severe pain. While there 
are some people who can not eat honey, 
they are after all rare in proportion to 
those who can eat honey with pleasure 
and benefit. 

Another possible explanation of this 
idiosyneracy might be found in the pol 
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len grains aways present in _ honey. 
Browne's counts of pollen grains show 
that in 19 honeys examined, the number 
of pollen grains per pound of honey var- 
ied from 55,000 to over 2,400,000. Since 
many species of plants produce pollens 
which are poisonous, as shown in hay fe- 
ver cases, there is always the possibility 
that the large numbers (but small bulk) 
of pollen grains in honey are responsible 
for some of these disturbances in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

Still another possible explanation lies 
in overeating, which suggests a case re 
ported by a Canadian friend. This bee- 
keeper had placed some of his honey on 
the local market and one morning a gro 
cer reported that his honey must be pois 
onous. On investigation it was found that 
a woman had purchased a 10-pound pail 
of this honey the previous evening, and 
that after supper, she, her husband and 
a child became ill, blaming their distress 
on the honey. The beekeeper called at 
once to investigate and learned that these 
three people had eaten seven pounds of 
honey at one meal. A ease was reported 
in one of the bee journals a few years ago 
of distress after eating over a pint of 
honey at one meal. The cause of the stom 
ach ache probably is not anything poison 
ous in the honey in these cases. It is no 
ticeable that in many supposed cases of 
honey poisoning, considerable quantities 
have been eaten. : 

An Often Quoted Case 

The most quoted case of “honey poison- 
ing” is recorded in Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
This Greek classic was, in former days 
more than now,'a commonly used school 
text, with the result that thousands of 
students read it every year. This con 
tinued a story about honey poisoning and 
those proud of their classic learning were 
inelined to show off a bit by repeating it. 
As the Ten Thousand retreated, in 40 
B. C., through the region now called 
Trebizond, the soldiers encountered many 
beehives and helped themselves liberally. 
It is recorded that they became intoxi 
cated, that vomiting and other symptoms 
were common and that many became in 
sensible. No deaths were recorded. 

Such a widely read story naturally in 
terested botanists, and it was found that a 
rhododendron (R. ponticum (?)) occurs 
widely in the region. It is of course known 
that various plants of the family Ericaceae, 
to which the rhododendrons belong, contain 
poisonous materials, from which fact it 
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was surmised that honey from the rhodo- 
dendron is also poisonous. It seems rather 
amazing that the people of that region 
should engage in beekeeping so extensively 
if the honey causes such symptoms, yet 
Reepen (1893) reports that they probably 
kept bees for the wax and that poisonous 
honey is actually produced here from the 
deadly nightshade. Bees have been work 
ing on other species of rhododendron in 
various parts of the world since Xeno 
phon’s day, yet such marked symptoms 
have apparently not since been authen- 
tically reported from the eating of rhodo- 
dendron honey. Perhaps nightshade honey 
was responsible, yet whatever the guess, 
the case is worthless for lack of evi- 
dence. 

Tales of Returning Travelers in Early 

Days 

Returning travelers of earlier days 
seem in many cases to have had a well 
developed news sense, for they filled their 
records with astonishing tales. These old 
tales suffer not at all in the repeating. 
Pliny describes one noxious honey from 
Persia, the nauralist Aug. de Saint-Hil 
laire in 1824 described his personal ex 
periences with such a honey in South 
America, Hooker describes such a honey 
from the Himalayas, the returning mis 
sionary Moffatt gives a similar report 
from South Africa, and a Dr. G. Bidie 
published a similar story in an Indian 
medical journal in 1861, the honey coming 
from back in the Indian jungle. 

These worthies all placed the source of 
the harmful honey a long way from home, 
and perhaps a tale of harmful honey in 
these writers takes the place of giants 
and other absurdities of still earlier 
writers. If a sea monster cannot be swal 
lowed, try a poisonous honey to lend in 
terest to a tale. These particular legends 
are taken from a prominent cyclopedia, 
since it seems to be the function of a 
certain type of writer for such works to 
eull all the bizarre material possible on 
each subject, instead of attempting to 
give some real facts. All these at any 
rate must go into the discard. 

Cases Mentioned in Beekeeping Literature 

The American beekeeping literature is 
by no means free of such reports, of 
which the more important may be men- 
tioned. One of the best known cases is 
that in Branchville, 8. C., in 1885, in which 
it is reported that a large number of peo- 
ple were made ill from eating honey from 
the yellow jessamine and that three died, 
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This case was later thoroughly investi- 
gated and it was found that nobody was 
sure from what plant the honey came, 
that, although definitely so stated by the 
country doctor who attended these peo- 
ple, the poisonous material from the yel- 
low jessamine was not found in the hon- 
ey, that no chemical examinations of any 
kind were made, and, on the suspicion 
that the honey was to blame, that all 
the remaining honey was promptly de- 
stroyed. Another local physician, fully 
conversant with this case and also quite 
familiar with beekeeping conditions in 
the region, denied that honey had any- 
thing to do with these deaths. Three peo- 
ple died and others were made ill, but the 
cause must remain a mystery. 

Another notorious case was reported 
from Princeton, New Jersey, in 1895, 
when a Mr. and Mrs. Chambers each ate 
some honey (produced in Ocean County 
of the same state) which gave a burning 
sensation. Shortly after eating a small 
amount both persons became unconscious, 
the pulse almost ceased and there were 
other distressing and dangerous symp- 
toms recorded. Other members of the 
family who ate everything else on the 
table except the honey at the same meal 
were not made ill. Both sufferers recov- 
ered. Honey of the same lot was exam- 
ined for alkaloids, for andromedotoxin 
(the poison found in the Ericaceae) and 
for inorganie poisons and nothing was 
detectable. This must also remain as a 
ease of unknown cause. 


In 1875 Doctor J. Grammer, a surgeon 
in the Confederate army, reported an in 
teresting case in which several soldiers, 
himself included, raided an apiary during 
the Valley campaign. He describes rather 
vividly the peculiar symptoms, including 


indistinet vision, dizziness and nausea, 
which lasted for one to three hours, caus 
ing some who had eaten the most honey 
to appear drunk. Under the conditions 
prevailing at such a time, careful exami 
nation of the honey was impossible, but 
something certainly made these men ill. 
No serious results were recorded. It is 
interesting that two of the important 
vases are those of invading armies, sug- 
gesting that the poisoning may not have 
been wholly accidental. 

Beside these three notorious cases, in- 
numerable reports have appeared in the 
bee journals of this country, especially 
from the southern states, stating that 
honey from yellow jessamine, mountain 
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laurel, rhododendron, poison ivy, certain 
species of huckleberry, clethra (August 
flower), cypress spurge (Euphorbia cypar- 
rissias), certain milkweeds, larkspur, black 
nightshade or other species is poisonous. 
About as soon as such a report has ap 
peared, some other beekeeper has written 
that in his region the suspected plant 
grows abundantly, that the bees work it 
heavily and that the honey is harmless. 
Some of these records probably arise from 
the fact that some beekeeper has seen his 
bees working on a poisonous plant and has 
jumped to a hasty conclusion about the 
honey. In other cases perhaps some person 
who can not eat any honey has been made 
ill at about the time that the bees worked 
a suspected species. If all the honey pro 
duced from the nectars of yellow jessa- 
mine, rhododendron and mountain laurel 
were poisonous, there would certainly be 
many cases of honey poisoning every year 
in the South. 

Numerous statements have also appeared 
to the effect that it is only unripe honey 
of these several plants which is poisonous, 
while well ripened honey is safe. It is 
conceivable that one might be made ill 
by eating too much unripe honey, but it 
is difficult to see how this would make 
much or any difference if some actually 
poisonous element were present. 

It will be noted that several of the sus 
pected plants belong to the heath fam‘ly 
(Ericaceae), and it is known that many 
species of this family are poisonous when 
parts of the plants are eaten. It would, 
of course, be foolish to suspect all honeys 
coming from plants of this family, for it 
includes the heathers, clethra and other 
important nectar species in all parts of 
the world. Clethra honey is, of course, not 
poisonous, although it has several times 
been so reported. Many species of Erica 
ceae are not visited by honeybees and 
some of those suspected of producing 
poisonous honeys are rarely or never vis 
ited by honeybees. 


Peculiar Effects of Mountain Laurel 
Honey 

Thus the case stood until a few years 
ago, the evidence that there is ever pois 
onous honey in the United States or Can 
ada being decidedly questionable. In 1920 
a report came from a southern state of a 
decidedly bitter honey which caused dis 
tress, and this seemed to be a good op 
portunity for investigation. Two skilled 
observers went to the area in question 
in the early summer of 1921, some colo- 
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nies were shaken to foundation and dur- 
ing the period when the bitter honey 
came to the hives, the bees were watched 
at work over a radius of over two miles. 
They were found to collect from nothing 
except mountain laurel. Some of this hon- 
ey was eaten and strange symptoms of 
dizziness and nausea developed. The 
symptoms, if not too active, somewhat 
resembled slight alcoholic intoxication, 
and the subjects were wholly unaware 
of some of their queer movements. An 
examination of the honey then obtain- 
ed failed to reveal the presence of 
the poisonous principle known to exist in 
this species, but this failure may have 
been due to improper chemical examina- 
tions. No pollen grains of mountain laurel 
were found in this honey, although it 
was certain that it came only from this 
species. Pollens of other species were 
found. This case seemed to settle rather 
conelusively the fact that it is at least 
possible to obtain a honey which has 
some injurious properties, although the 
symptoms observed were at no time se 
rious. The honey was so bitter that there 
seemed to be no danger that any one 
would eat enough of it to be harmed. This 


then seems to be the one case that is 


well authenticated for honey poisoning 
in the United States. 


It is interesting to note a confirmation 


of this case. Evidently at exactly the 
same time that the report was received 
about this strange honey, Mr. E. R. Root 
see the last edition of the A B C and 
X Y¥ Z of Bee Culture, pp. 568-569), re 
ceived word from a beekeeper, probably 
the same one who reported to me, about 
this poisonous honey. A jar of this honey 
was sent Mr. Root and it had the effects 
reported. It was reported to Mr. Root 
that this honey came from a Leucothoe, 
probably recurva, but this is apparently a 
mistaken observation since Kalmia latifo- 
lia, mountain laurel, was the culprit. At 
any rate Mr. Root got no further than I 
did in determining the real situation, yet 
there can be little question that this par- 
ticular honey is one which should be avoid- 
ed. Since it is highly unpleasant, there is 
no danger from it. 

Similar cases have been reported by 
careful observers from New Zealand, where 
the karo (Pittosporum crassifolium) is said 
to produce a poisonous honey. Likewise 
from Japan, Tokuda and Sumita report 
honey from Tripetaleia panicilata to be in- 
jurious. In both cases the honeys give 
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warning of their unpleasant symptoms by 
being unpleasant to the taste. 

Some honeys which seem to be entirely 
harmless to man are reported to be in- 
jurious to bees, but here again not all the 
cases are well authenticated. Plants produc- 
ing honey injurious to bees, according to 
report, are various species of Eucalyptus, 
sweet clover, Ailanthus, an undetermined 
species of Scrophulariaceae, the California 
buckeye, Georgia bark (Pinckneya pubens) 
and soapberry (Sapindus marginatus). 
Only in the case of the California buckeye 
has careful work been done. 

The glands which secrete nectar are se- 
lective, in that they do not permit every- 
thing to pass into nectar which occurs in 
plant saps. There is, however, no evident 
reason why in certain cases alkaloids or 
glucosides, which are poisonous, might not 
pass these glands. Apparently if honeys are 
ever poisonous, this is not a phenomenon 
which oceurs regularly for certain species 
under suspicion but which may occasionally 
occur. Fortunately most of the injurious 
things which occasionally occur in honeys 
announce their presence by being unpleas 
ant or bitter to the taste. We can not then 
say that honey is never injurious, but from 
the present evidence we can say with con- 
siderable assurance that such cases are so 
rare as to be negligible, and that all hon 
ey on the market may be 
sonable amounts with impunity. 


Arsenical Sprays Do Not Affect Honey 

Since bees are often killed by the un- 
wise application of arsenical poisons for 
the control of injurious insects, it has 
been suspected that this might be one 
means of producing a poisonous honey. 
This seems never to be the case. In the 
case of flowers that are sprayed or dusted 
in full bloom, the poisonous material seems 
not to reach the nectaries, and for fruit 
bloom it has been shown that no poison 
ean reach the nectaries. The evidence is 
not so clear for other species of plants, 
and for some flowers it would seem pos- 
sible for this to occur. However, there are 
so far recorded no cases of human illness 
or death arising from the ingestion of ar- 
senicals obtained in this manner. Bees 
are, of course, often killed by such poi- 
sons. 


eaten in rea 


Some years ago, having obtained the 
facts then available about all these cases 
except the ones last recorded, I stated 
that there are apparently no authentic 
cases of honey poisoning in the United 
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States. The one case rather makes it dif- 
ficult to repeat such a statement. As the 
situation now stands, one can only say 
that there may at times be honeys so un- 
pleasant that one ean searcely swallow 
them which cause unpleasant and even 
dangerous symptoms, possibly even death, 
but that in eating honeys promiscuously 
from all parts of the United States one 
should not worry about danger from this 
source nearly as much as from eating voys- 
ters, canned goods and other articles of 
diet which in rare cases cause distress or 
illness. The wise thing to do is to discuss 
such honeys as abnormal, and not to say 
too much about honeys that are possibly 
poisonous. If poisoning from eating hon- 
ey were common, then it would be our 
plain duty to warn the consuming public 


. 
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about it, and certainly the beekeepers of 
the country are enough their brothers’ 
keepers to do this. There is nothing 
known which makes it ethically necessary 
to make a noise about the so-called pois- 
onous honeys. 

It is reported that a few days ago sev- 
enteen people were killed in one small 
city of the middle west from drinking 
poisonous liquor. This will doubtless soon 
cease to be discussed, since this is a com- 
mon oecurrence, and people will probably 
go right on drinking bootleg hooch re- 
gardless of such outcomes. If, on the other 
hand, one person were to die after eating 
honey, the newspapers of the country 
would harp on it for months and years. 
That would be news. 

Ithaea, N. Y. 





22 By Os 2A 





(-utting (ost of “Production. 


The pro- 
ducer of today must 
watch every step in 
the production of 
his crop, striving at 
all times to reduce 
the number of trips to each yard to a 
minimum, cutting out all 
labor on eaeh trip, and reducing to the 
smallest 


honey 


un necessary 


possible degree the amount of 
inspection per colony. Labor today means 
money. There is one part of the work, 
however, where much economy in 
labor takes a frightful slice out of the 
profits. It is penny-wise and pound-foolish 
to spend all the labor on production and 


too 


then throw away ten per cent of the crop 
after it is harvested. 

Some producers without experience of 
their own, and without reading the lit 
erature that honey left in the 
combs at extracting time is not wasted. 
On the contrary, the simplest demonstra 
tion will prove that a large part of the 
honey left in the combs is wasted or worse 
than wasted. A super of wet combs put 
back on 


believe 


a colony always causes excite- 
ment and its attendant gorging on the 
part of the bees. The honey is not left in 
the wet combs just as it was, with new 
honey piled in on top. Examine a super 
of combs a few hours after being put 
after extracting. The 
cells look dry. It is true that a little of 
the old honey is stored in a few of the 
cells, but if those combs are weighed, 
they will be found much lighter than 


back on a hive 


M. J. Deyell 
Manager, The A. I. Root Co.’s Apiaries. 


Neglect of Attention to “Details 
of Efficient Extracting (ost Som_e 
“Beekeepers Enormously 


when first put on the 
hive. Estimates vary 
as to the loss of hon 
ey occasioned by the 
gorging of the bees 
when combs _ineffi 
ciently extracted put back on the 
hive. Some authorities say that such hon 
ey is almost a total loss. A very conserva 
tive estimate is that half of it is wasted 
than wasted, considering the 
sapping of bee energy. 

How to Test Combs for Thorough 

Extracting 

The most reliable quick test is to allow 
a strong light to shine over the shoulder 
down into the cells of an extracted comb, 
held at the proper angle. If the three 
sides of the bases of the cells are sharply 
outlined and if no honey appears on the 


are 


or worse 


walls of those cells, it is safe to assume 
that the work has been efficiently done. 
This, however, requires some experience, 
for if the comb has been used for many 
generations of brood, the successive lay 
ers of cocoons tend to obscure the base 
angles. If the light is not good, select a 
representative uncapped comb and crowd 
the thumb nail down through the cells, 
clear to the midrib, observing whether 
honey piles up on the end of the nail 
This test often 


reveals an astonishing 


amount of honey left. 

By far the most reliable test is to run 
the extracted combs through another ex 
tractor, preferably a power extractor. If 
you have none, let a neighbor extract 
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them for you. Carefully weigh the combs 
just before and just after the second ex 
tracting, adding the amount obtained the 
time to the obtained the 
first time. The total is the available hon 
ey in the combs. Compare with this total 
the amount obtained at the 
tracting. The percentage is the amount 
you are wasting. It is always possible to 
obtain a little extra honey, even though 
the first is efficiently done, 
but the amount obtained the second time 


second amount 


second ex 


extracting 


should not exceed four ounces per comb. 
If it doeg exceed this, the extractor used 
is not an efficient one, or the work is be 
ing too hurriedly done. The 
typical case serves as an example: 
Weight of 20 uncapped combs 

before extracting 
Weight of 20 uncapped combs 

after first extracting 


Weight of honey obtained at first 
extracting 


following 


eh eeesessesseese 60 lbs. 

Weight of 20 uncapped combs 
after second extracting..... 

Weight of honey obtained at sec- 
ond extracting ..... 

Weight of honey obtained on 

first and second extracting... 75 lbs. 


Krom the above figures the amount of 


15 lbs. 


honey otherwise lost at the first extract 
ing is 15 pounds, or 20% of 75 pounds, 
the total available honey. If the conserva 
tive estimate is used, that half the honey 
put back on the hives in wet combs is a 
total loss, then 10 per cent of the crop is 
wasted. Suppose the producer wasting 10 
crop of 5000 
pounds, 10 per cent, or 500 pounds at 10 


per eent has a_ possible 
cents a pound, amounts to $50, enough to 
buy several efficient extractors, or to pay 
for plenty of time for doing the work 
thoroughly. No producer positively knows 


the amount of honey he is leaving in the 
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combs unless he actually makes the weigh 
ing test recommended above. 
What Can be Done to Improve Efficiency? 
lL have much interested in 
record-making amounts of honey extract- 
ed in a day. Too frequently these records 
have 
Time is valuable during the extracting 


never been 


honey. 


been made at a sacrifice of 
season, but what is gained by saving $5.00 
in time if it means losing $10 in honey? 
What is the remedy for inefficiency in 
extracting honey? If the work is done in 
the late summer or early fall, cool nights 
sometimes make the honey so thick that 
it is very difficult to extract. Under such 
conditions, if it is impractical to heat the 
least the 
stored, it is 


room or at 
where the honey is 


reom 
better 
to shake or brush the bees from the combs 


extracting 


instead of using bee-escapes and extract 
immediately while the honey still has the 
warmth of the hive. If bee-escapes are 
ventilated pattern 
is preferable to the solid board, as it per 


used, the sereened or 


mits the heat from the colony to keep the 


honey warm even though the bees are 
trapped down. 
The main remedy for inefficient ex 


tracting is to allow more time in the ex 
tractor. Even if it takes twice as long to 
turn the extractor for the 
per cent of the honey, it pays to do it. 

A hand extractor, properly 


last 15 or 20 


made and 
properly handled, may be operated just as 
efficiently as the largest power extractor 
if enough time is allowed. The reason so 
much honey has been wasted in the past 
is that so many producers have taken it 
for granted that they were doing efficient 
work, Honey, like time, means money. 
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A house apiary in Sweden. Property of Mr. Torsten Settman. 
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~ From the Field of Experience  - 





NEW METHODS OF REQUEENING 


How It Can Be Done Without Finding 
the Old Queen 


I was very much interested in Mr. Dey- 
ell’s discussion of requeening without de- 
queening which appeared in the August, 
1928, issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
as I have had some experience along that 
line myself. 

Last summer during the clover honey 
flow I successfully requeened a number 
of two-story colonies without first remov- 
ing the old queens by the following meth- 
od: Having taken a number of ripe queen- 
cells from a colony preparing to swarm, I 
put them in spiral protectors and hung 
one in the center of the top story of each 
colony I wished to requeen. I had queen- 
excluders on the brood-chambers of all 
of these colonies. In a couple of days the 
young queens emerged and were all ac- 
cepted by the bees. Five days later I 
quietly removed the excluders, giving the 
virgins access to the brood-chambers with 
the old queens. I did not open the hives 
again until eight days later, when I found 
that each young queen had replaced the 
old one and was laying well. 

On another occasion I placed a two 
frame nucleus with a young laying queen 
over an excluder on a single story hive 
having a virgin of poor stock. I left it 
thus for four days, then shook the bees 
and queen from the nucleus at the hive 
entrance and let them go in. Two days 
later I found the virgin queen on the 
ground in front of the hive. Her frayed 
wings and shiny body proved beyond a 
doubt that the bees had balled and killed 
her, while they kept the young laying 
queen. 

Still another time I took a young lay- 
ing queen from a super which she had 
entered by mistake when a virgin and 
put her below the excluder with the old 
queen that had wintered with the col- 
ony. The result was the replacement of 
the old queen by the younger one which 
obviously killed her. 

In the first cases cited I would prob- 
ably have had the same results had I left 
the excluders in place and provided an 
entrance at the back of each super for 
the queen to fly out and mate; then, after 
the queens had began to lay, put them 





below the excluders as I did in the case 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph.— 
Lloyd S. Paynter, McGregor, Minn. 


—- A oo 
BROADCASTING HONEY RECIPES 


A Bee Woman Who Spends Her Spare 
Time Spreading the Gospel of Honey 


While I live on a farm, it has been my 
privilege to become acquainted with a 
large number of people the country over 
through my work in furnishing honey 
recipes for broadcasting. My audience 
has grown to such an extent that much 
of my time is now given to this work in 

















Mrs. S. W. Palmer knows how to produce honey 
as well as how to use it in the kitchen. 


addition to my regular duties at home on 
the farm. My honey work and house work 
just blend together. Sometimes the bee 
work mixes in too, especially when sev- 
eral swarms come out at one time and 
go together. Then I never can tell how 
long it will be before I can get back into 
the house. Our daughter, eleven years old, 
assists me. Many times I, myself, have 
been asked to give talks on honey in 
cooking, although I can not do as much 
as I would like on aecount of my home 
duties. My recipes first became known to 
Mrs. Ellen Rose Dickey at radio station 
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WLS, Chicago, then to WOC, Davenport, 
and also WCBS, Springfield, Illinois. 

My father was a beekeeper. Therefore 
[I have actually been brought up among 
the bees and have been around them all 
my life. A lady once asked me how many 
hours a day I devote to the study of hon- 
ey, and I told her I could not tell. When 
| sit down to rest, instead of picking up 
some fancy work or the newspaper, I take 
up my honey books and study out my 
recipes, then try them out. I first started 
to use honey in cooking during the war 
when sugar was high and I have never 
stopped. 

















Mrs. Palmer working out new honey recipes. 


Last fall I gave a demonstration at a 
beekeeper’s meeting at Kingston Mines. 
There was not time to give a complete 
home I baked a 
honey gingerbread, two kinds of honey 


demonstration, so at 


cookies, a baked honey rice pudding, sev 
eral sandwich spreads and salad dressing, 
and took them all with me and had them 
table. I the use of 
whole-wheat cornmeal 


on a am a crank on 
flour, 


honey in quick breads and cakes. 


bran, with 

This summer it was my great pleasure 
to become acquainted with Mrs. Harry 
Engstrom of Chicago, who has been mar 
ried eight 
grain of sugar in her house. She uses hon 


years and has never had a 
ey in everything that calls for sugar to 
sweeten it. While the family was visiting 
us in strawberry time, the children would 


say, “Daddy, please put honey on my ber- 
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The same way 
with their cereal for breakfast. They put 
honey over it then poured on the cream. 
They say that, with honey, the different 
vegetables, milk, cottage cheese and fresh 
fruits they have health and bottled sun 
shine, I every 


ries, then some cream.” 


wish reader might have 
seen these children. They are full of life, 
happy and healthy. Although raised in 
the city they live on nature’s most health 
ful of foods—-honey, vegetables, milk and 
whole-wheat bread. 

Why not bring up all our children the 
same way? How much better it would be 
if more of them would say, “Please pass 
the instead 
pass the sugar.” 
Jose, Til. 


honey,” of saying, “Please 


Mrs. S. W. Palmer, San 


THE HARVESTERS 
Meaning of the Intensive Toil of Workers 
in Gathering Nectar 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a 


man lay down his life for his friends.—John 
15:13. 

For we are laborers together with God.— 
I Cor. 3:9. 

One soweth and another reapeth. * * * * 
Otker men labored, and ye are entered into 
their labors.——John 4:37, 38. 


It was Dr. John G. Holland who said: 
Life is ever more fed by death 
Tis so on earth and sea and sky, 
That a rose may breathe its breath 
Something must die. 


It was a hot day in midsummer when 
I sat down beside the road to rest. Smooth 
pavements had not yet laid and 
clouds of dust ascended after every pass 
ing vehicle. A bright sun poured its per- 
sistent rays upon a parched earth, while 
the grass on which I sat in the meager 
shade was warm to the touch of my heat- 


been 


ed palm. The laborer by my side, as he 
stroked the perspiration from his brow 
with the loose folds of a large handker 
chief, remarked: “Ain’t it hot!” To which 
[ readily agreed. 

But amid the clouds of dust above my 
head I caught the something 
that took mind discomfort 
and threw into a fit of wonder. A 
from us was a large out 


sound of 


my from my 
me 
short distance 
apiary, belonging to a friend, and beyond 
us was a clover pasture profuse with al 
The were 


dashing through and above that cloud of 


sike clove! blossoms. bees 
dust, while they wore themselves to death 
in their mad rush against time to gather 


every possible drop of that precious nec- 
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. tar. No heat or fog of dust seemed to 


delay them in their rush. Here and ‘there 
a wing-worn laborer had fallen and was 
now helplessly floundering in the mire of 
dust with head still turned toward the 
hive as if to reach its destmation at any 
price. 

And for whom was all this labor? Did 
this army of intensive and extensive la 
borers have a sense of values? Had their 
little heads ealeulated how many drops 
of honey make a pound, how many pounds 
a super, how many supers a ton, and what 
great wealth of stores would be theirs 
when the harvest had passed? Had they 
figured that when this task was done rest 
would come, when they, like proud vie- 
tors, could behold the spoils of war and 
take keen delight in their aeccomplish- 
ments? Could they visualize themselves 
sitting around the royal table of her ma- 
jesty, the queen, sipping sweet nectar in 
the glow of her approval and the well-won 
praise of all their fellow laborers? Would 
they hold sad memorial services for those 
who had contributed to these stores, but 
who had died in the effort? 

What incentive moved them thus to 
labor and to die? Had no wise one yet 
told them that the ruthless hand of man 
would lift from them the major portion 
of their stores? Had not some aged and 
time worn member of their household re- 
vealed the fact that this generation must 
all pass away even before the chilly winds 
of the approaching autumn would suggest 
the need of such enormous quantities of 
food? Would they have ceased from labor 
had they thus been informed, or would 
they go plunging on in strict obedience 
to an invisible force that impelled them 
to actign? Do they know that they labor 
for the next generation and not for them- 
selves, which in turn must likewise labor 
for those whom they will never see? 

What strange laws of service control 
this universe of ours! One man soweth 
and another reapeth, and we have en- 
tered into the labors of other men. One 
generation of the hive gathers the honey, 
another endures the winter and all in or- 
der that this endless concourse of exist- 
ence may go on indefinitely. 

Even as these bees are constantly lay- 
ing down their lives for their fellow bees, 
so mankind lays down its life for unborn 
generations. Who bids us thus to act? Is 
it not God in whom we live and move and 
have our very being that has sent us 
forth in the vineyard, in the heat and 
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the burden of the day, to toil in endless 
endeavor while in some mysterious way 
we work out His imponderable program? 


‘*T labor less for me and mine 
And more for Him who is Divine; 
I perish in the heat of day, 
But God goes on His endless way.’’ 
—Rev. J. R. Stelle, Butler, Ind. 


— Ao 
LEAGUE PUBLICATION CHANGES 


New League Secretary Becomes Editor of 
American Honey Producer 


Because of ill health, Professor C. L. 
Corkins, University of Wyoming, has re 
signed as editor of The American Honey 
Producer, the publication put out by the 
American Honey Producers’ League. Mr. 
Corkins has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence by the University of Wyoming 
and is now in California. His many 
friends will be glad to learn that he is 
rapidly regaining his health, and will soon 
be working as hard as ever. 

Mr. Corkins has worked faithfully and 
unselfishly for the upbuilding of the 
American Honey Producers’ League and 
deserves the thanks of all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of this organization 
(and this should include every beekeep- 
er) for the splendid work he has done, He 
is no less interested in the work of the 
League now, but he feels that in order to 
conserve his health he should reduce the 
amount of his outside activities. 

We are fortunate to be able to an- 
nounce that Professor J. A. Munro, State 
Entomologist of North Dakota and head 
of the Department of Entomology and 
Beekeeping at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of North Dakota, has consented to 
assume the editorship of the Producer, 
in addition to his work as secertary- 
treasurer.- Mr. Munro is already well 
known to beekeepers throughout the 
United States and Canada. His father is 
a well-known beekeeper in northern On 
tario. He took his early training under 
Morley Pettit and Professor Millen at the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, 
and later studied with two of the best re 
search men in beekeeping in this country, 
Dr. J. H. Merrill, formerly of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and Dr. E. F. 
Phillips of Cornell University. Professor 
Munro is making an outstanding success 
in his present position and is helping to 
build up the beekeeping industry along 
sound lines in North Dakota. Mr. Munro’s 
duties are already very heavy, but fo 
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the good of the cause he is willing to 
take on the additional work of editing 
the Producer. His acceptance of this po- 
sition assures us of a well-edited publi 
cation. 

The American Honey Producer is the 
official organ of the American Honey 
Producers’ League. It is in no sense a 
competitor of our beekeeping periodicals 
sinee it serves an entirely different func 
tion. No beekeeper, if he expects to con 
tinue in beekeeping, can afford not to 
take at least one beekeeping periodical, 
and he would be financially ahead if he 
would take several. The Producer keeps 
the beekeeper in direct touch with the 
only national organization of beekeeping, 
The American Honey Producers’ League, 
but the receiving of the Producer is only 
one part of the benefits received from 
membership in the League. 

The American Honey Producers’ League 
is one of the supporting members of the 
American Honey Institute and a large 
part of the surplus funds of the League 
go to help earry on the splendid work 
heing done by Dr. Barnard and Miss 
Fischer.—M. C, Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn. 


—n Bo 
DATA ON AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


Queen and Drone Pupae Killed by This 
Disease 


The occurrence of American foul brood 
(bacillus larvae) in any other kind of 
honeybee brood than worker is a rarity. 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, with his many years’ 
work in the Bee Culture Laboratory of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and at Cornell University, has 
known only of one case of American 
foul brood attacking queen pupae. This 
fact has been verified by Mr. James I. 
Hambleton of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, who made a search through the 15,- 
000 or more records in that office at 
Washington, D. C. This covers a period 
from 1905 to 1928. 

During June of 1928, Mr. C. B. Keck, 
then a graduate student at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and one of 
the deputy apiary inspectors of the Kan- 
sas Entomological Commission, found 
four instances where queen pupae had 
heen attacked by American foul brood. 
One specimen consisted of two queen- 
cells attached to each other. There was 
a normal pupa in one cell and in the other 
there was a gummy, melted-down sub- 
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stance within the cell. The second speci- 
men, as well as the third and fourth, was 
a queen-cell with a gummy material pres- 
ent. The queen-cells were submitted to 
the writer for further diagnosis. A bac 
teriological smear was made of the thick 
material in each of the diseased cells. 
These smears were determined by the 
writer to be the spore stage of American 
foul brood. The second specimen consist- 
ed of two queen pupae which were both 
positive. 

The first sample, without further dis 
turbance, was sent for diagnosis the 
same day to Dr. A. P. Sturtevant of the 
Intermountain Bee Culture Field Station, 
Laramie, Wyoming. The second sample, 
as well as the third and fourth, was sent 
to Mr. James I. Hambleton at Washing- 
ton, D. C. They replied that the gummy 
material in each of the diseased queen- 
cells contained the spores of American 
foul brood, thus verifying the earlier 
diagnoses, 

The first two specimens came from api 
aries in the vicinity of Pomona, Franklin 
County, Kansas. The third and fourth 
specimens came from Fort Seott, Bourbon 
County, Kansas. This region has had this 
brood disease of honeybees present for 
several years. All of the colonies infect- 
ed were preparing to swarm or had 
swarmed a short time previous to the 
time of examination. There were no 
worker larvae attacked. All dead brood 
had reached the pupal stage. 

A fifth case was brought to the atten- 
tion of the writer during early Septem 
ber, 1928. The specimen came from a col 
ony which was being used to rear queens. 
This one was from Sabetha, Nemaha 
County, Kansas. 

TABLE I. 


Sample. No. queen pupae A. F. B. 
Specimen No. 1........ 1 on 
Specimen No. 2........ 2 4 4 
Specimen No. 3........ ] + 
Specimen No. 4...... Sa + 
Specimen No. 5........ ] + 


These few records would indicate that 
queen brood is just as susceptible to 
American foul brood as worker brood. 
This is true if the conditions in the dis- 
eased colony are such that it has not been 
weakened too much at the time queens 
are being reared. In colonies which have 
been diseased for some time, they are 
usually too weak to rear queens. 

Late in July, 1928, Mr. C. B. Keck sent 
in a sample of drone comb which contain- 
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Tall sage brush around or in the apiary afford some protection from wind. 


ed a diseased drone pupa. He suspected 
it as being diseased with American foul 
brood. A bacteriological smear of the 
gummy substances within the one cell 
showed it to be the spore stage of this 
disease. 

The colony from which this drone pupa 
was taken was strong and thoroughly in- 
fected with the disease. The location— 
Ottawa, Franklin County, Kansas—is in 
a territory where this disease has been 
prevalent for several years.—Ralph L. 
Parker, State Apiarist, Manhattan, Kan. 

APIARY SITES IN IDAHO 


Some of the Difficulties in Finding Suit- 
able Ground for the Hives 
Beekeepers in the alfalfa and clover 
fields of Idaho have considerable diffi- 
eulty in finding apiary sites that are 
ideal. Protection both from the south- 
western summer winds and the piercing 


north winds of March, April, and May is 
not always attainable. Artificial protec- 
tion is not considered practical by most 
Idaho beekeepers. Therefore apiaries are 
either left out in the wind (a very bad 
policy in Idaho), or located just under a 
little dry sage-hill where the winds pass 
over. If one can locate in a dry sage 
plot that is directly below a steep incline 
and still be within feeding distance of a 
few hundred acres of alfalfa or clover, 
one is considered fortunate. Tall sage- 
brush around and even in the apiary serve 
to break up the current of air. Such 
sagebrush plots can be rented for ten 
dollars a year. 

Other problems present themselves 
when one attempts to locate an apiary; 
for in “sunny” Idaho there is very little 
shade. Most apiaries have no protection 
from the hot sun. It is necessary to give 
plenty of ventilation or there is danger 
of melting combs.—-A. E. Fife, Logan, Utah. 














Shade is hard to find in Idaho, but this apiary on the river bank looks cool. 
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Siftings J. E. Crane ip. 
aS 
I do not usually allow myself to read brood. Now I can not help wondering if 
any mental effort in the the same results would have followed if 
afternoon or evening, but when I picked the colony tested had been in a double 


up the June number of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture and read on the second editorial 
page in heavy type, “Pure Food Law in 
Danger,” L could not rest until I had read 
the entire and found 


editorial myself 


boiling over with indignation and right 
wrath. 

Well! what are we 
it? As | thought the 


reminded of one of those trite proverbs 


eous 


to do about 


voing 
going 


matter over I was 


with which old-time country — school 
teachers used to write in the copy books 
of their pupils so that while they were 


learning the art of wielding a pen they 
might absorb bits of wisdom. “What man 


} 


has done, man can do,” and I said to my 


self, what beekeepers have done, beekeep 
ers enn do, If heekeepe rs have twice «le 
feated the efforts of the 


sugar people to break down the pure food 


wicked corn 


law, they can do it again if they will. 
While it is that there 


are some members of House and 


doubtless true 
both the 
Senate whose moral sense is not keen, vet 
part I they 
know and do the right thing. But how is 


for the most believ« want to 
it possible for them to give each bill in 


troduced into either House or Senate the 
attention it requires? 
Already 2000 


troduced 


bills have been in 


House. Evidently it is 


over 
into the 
the duty of those whose interests are en 
thei 
in Congress and explain everything to them 


dangered to notify representative 
for they are there to represent them. 
Commencing on page 358, Mr. Charles 
Mraz interesting facts to 
think much had 
spent in trying to see how cheap the nec 


has given us 


about. If as labor been 


essary things as well as the luxuries of 


life could be produced and sold as how 
much those who need them can be com 
pelled to pay, the world would be fat 


better off than it is today. Mr. Mraz likes 
to do his own thinking even if it is not 


alwavs in harmony with what others 
think, 

Mr. W. E. Dunham has given us the re 
sults of the effects of an artificially heated 
brood-chamber, beginning on page 359, 


which would seem to show that high tem 


perature is detrimental to the rearing of 


walled hive, with sides packed, sitting in 
the shade most of the day. Such an ex 
periment in the hands of so careful a be 
keeper as Mr. 


value, 


would be of great 


~ 


Dunham 
Dr, Phillips’ recent articles on honey 
make us old 
didn't 
thought we did. There is certainly a good 


beekeepers realize that we 
know as much about honey as we 
about 
urticle by Pm LD. 


deal of “selenee” 


‘] he short 


honey. 

Fooshe he 
ginning on page 367 is well worth the 
space it occupies in the June number of 
Bee Culture. L like to look 


at Mr. Fooshe’s strong vigorous face, But 
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what interested me most was the faet 
that two parties can do business together 
their 


and even become fast 


for many vears and retain 


coun 
denee in each other 
much better this than where 
better of their 


have so often 


friends. How 


get the 


each is trying to 


neighbor us we Seen, 


Every beekeeper who desires to i 
crease his sales by advertising through 
leaflets will do well to read very care 
fully what Miss Malitta D. Fischer has 
to say along this line. Her suggestions are 
full of sound sense and practical. How 
often have | thrown down in disgust ad 
vertising matter that I desired to read 
because the print was either too fine or 
of a kind that made it difficult to read. 
Miss Fischer’s wise comments will apply 


to hee keepers’ supplies as well as to 
honey, 
interested in L. L. An 


report of the 


lf was much 


drews’ orange bloom in 


southern California, showing how sensi 
tive plants are to temperature, How won 
that 


on the sunny side of a tree before it does 


cderful tree should bloom 


nh orange 


on the shady side, Perhaps I should not be 


surprised for | have seen a willow catkin 
its south side first, 


throw out stamens on 


and later on’ the north side. 


rhe reports from North, East, West 
and South for June make mighty inte! 
esting reading, but | find that L have not 


much room for comments. The eondition 


ot the be ndustrv in other seetions 
ble us to compare our ow! with them, 
and realize how well off we 
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From North, East, 


West and South 








Southern (alifornia “**, 0a* 


passed with 
out bringing any encouragement to our 
part of southern California nor any of 
that part of our state lving south of here 
that depends upon the rainfall for mois 
ture. Sages and other honey-producing 
plants have not yielded well owing to 
lack of rainfall, Orange has been a great 


vt + + 4.4.44 + 4+ 4-4¢-¢ 4-4-4 <4 44 4-4 -¢-4¢-4¢-4-94 


v ¥ 
* The Honey Crop from Both Sage and vy 
¥ Orange is Disappointing in Southern y¥y 
¥ Portion of the State. ¥ 
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disappointment to most heekeepers. Very 
late, seanty, irregular blooming are prob 
ably some of the reasons why the orange 
failed to vield the usual amount of nee 
tar this vear. I do not believe that we 
have had four seasons in the past thirty 
vears when the orange proved so poor a 
vielder in our seetion. The wild buck 
vheat is vet to come, but there is no rea 
son to look for anything much from that 
souree as it depends altogether on the 
rainfall and that is too short to make 
much showing. 

Farthe north, from Los Angeles 
through Ventura and Santa Barbara coun 
ties, the crop has been much better. The 

nfall was much heavier there and the 
purple sages have vielded considerable 
hones n most localities. 

Colonies are only in fair condition so 
far as stores are coneerned, The strony 
colonies ere the ones that made what 
littl: honey was made and consequently 


ere the ones that are in the best condi 


ion today. So far as weather and climate 
concerned things are lovely and we 
need have no fear of floods or tornadoes 


o mar the pleasure of living 

Getting them ready will be the ordei 
of the day for some time among those 
vho are going to ship bees to Utah this 
vear. Most of those who have been prac 
ticing shipping up and back will again 
take their bees there, while a few new 
recruits will try it for the firsf time. Be« 
keepers generally feel that they are sure 
oT « nough honey to pay expenses of ship 
ping up and back as well as having the 


colonies l 


excellent shay with ple nty 
of stores for winter With the newly 
passed law going into effect in Utah the 


~ 


coming vear, some are shipping with the 


intention of keeping their bees in Utah 
permanently. 

To get the bees in the best condition 
vou can with honey, voung queens and 
good hives and be ready for next vear is 
about all a fellow can do who stays in 
this country. 

Buyers are anxious to get honey and 
prices offered are a little higher than at 
the opening of the season last vear. Old 
honey is well cleaned up and new honey 
of good quality should bring a good price. 

Later: Since writing the above I have 
heard from San Diego County that the 
honey flow from sage there is reported to 
be better than for several vears. Weather 
conditions are very favorable for nectar 
secretion and so long as there is enough 
moisture for the plants to bloom there 
will likely be a little honey coming in 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


° The North, East, West and 
Arizona South column is always ot 
great interest to me during the spring 
and also the harvest season. | like to tum 
to this column first and find out condi 
tions and crop prospects in other states 
as compared with conditions here at 
home, This column should be of real ser 
Vice and benefit to heekeepers every 
where, 

May has past and with it all prospects 
of receiving a fair crop of honey here i 
\rizona, May was one of the windiest 
mouths we have had here in the past nine 
vears. The weather was not favorable for 
the bees to work, or for blossoms eithe: 
Mesquite bloomed and dried up immedi 
ately in this section. [T visited one pro 
ducer a few days ago and found hin 
hauling in empty extracting supers and 
fumigating them just when he should have 
been extracting. This same producer fed 
around fifty sacks of sugar this spring. 

In comparing notes, | find the same 
thing true here as reported from Califor 
nia. Some trees have bloomed and dried 
up and other trees just starting to leaf 
out. There are thousands of beetles and 
insects on the blossoms, the same as re 
ported in Texas. Different varieties of 
ants are also found on the blossoms. 

A second growth of mesquite blossom 


will be out soon. The catselaw has not 
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hloomed vet except an oecasional one here 
and the re, The 
without 


blossoms dried up imme 


bees having a chanee to 


= 


diately 


vork on them. I have not vet started ex 


tracting, although start in 


ordinarily 1] 


by the middle of Mav. One producer re 


ported SO eases received from 360 colo 
nies. Another reports 145 cases from S00 
colonies, The honey tlow is ovel where 
these reports come from, This gives an 


accurate idea of what the crop will be in 


\rizons Wedgworth, 


Oracle, 


this vear, Leslie 


\riz. 


© r The weather for the month 
DEX AS of May was very abnormal, 
vhich is responsible for a honey crop in 


much of Texas. At least half of April and 
12th of May it 


iot and dry. 


up to the was extremely 


High winds accompanied by 
all of 


plants and, 


tu 
a4 


the surface 


removed almost 


h temperature 
moisture, Hloney 
fact, all plants either died or were so 
iried that even a forage 
pared of. May 12 a one 
ing the during the 
of the 


crop was dis 


inch rain fell dus 


night, and remainde) 


mouth an average of eight inches 


rain fell over this part of Texas, This 


brought back vegetation. At 


present the 


greatest corn crop for ten vears has pass 


1 the where drouth would hurt it. 


stage 


rhe forage crops are best 


said to be the 


ever grown, Cotton alone was damaged 
vy too much moisture. The honey plants 


came back and the bees are storing a 


ee surplus from second growth horse 
mint, white brush, and the third bloom 
Ing of mesquite, This cool rainy weather 


ifter the extreme heat brought on a sec 


mul swarming period, 
The State Beekeepers’ Association will 

old its annual 

bon Monday 


0. The beekeepers will note the change 


meeting at College Sta 


, duly 29, and Tuesday, July 
the meeting. In the past the 
meetings have been held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 
perienced in obtaining rates on railroads, 
Monday. 
Every beekee pel should make note of this 


Because of some trouble ex 


the meeting will be started on 


fact. Those who eome by ear will find 
the registrar’s office and camp grounds 
pen all day the 28th. This will give 


time for becoming acquainted with the 
\. & M. College before the meeting. In 
ite yout neighbors to come as there is 


omething for everyone interested in the 


etterment of agriculture. A’ fine pro 


yram is being prepared, 
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Beekeeping is on an upward trend. A 


good honey crop is made all over south 


huajilla, cats 
better, 


and southwest Texas. The 


claw and horsemint were neve 


There is vet a prospect of mesquite. The 
cotton country is fairly certain of a nor 
mal crop. The best feature of the upward 
demand for it. 


movement of honey is a 


The price is not great, but is ample to 


provide a The majority of 


Those 


good 
_ 


profit. 


buvers are paying cash, who are 


holding out for wartime prices are not 
order, There are at 
field 


extracted 


nuble to place it single 
least two buyers in the who are of 


fering cash for honev in 60's, 


The 
the prices of 


price paid is sufficient considering 


similar commodities. 


The Texas Beekeepe rs’ Association has 


just received a certificate of affiliation 
from the American Toney Producers’ 
League. We believe that this will be a 


great indueement to local associations to 
continue their affiliation, as heretofore 
there was nothing whatsoever as evidence 


with the League. B. 
Antonio, 


ft connection 


Parks, San 


Te Nils. 


Although we 


British Columbia jini an 


this 


unusu 


illvy severe winter for region, we 


had little or no snow, consequently” we 
are somewhat perturbed about insufficient 
Forest 


which we are 


moisture for the clover, fires are 
hazard 


warned, We 


sional 


another 


nas 
against 


have not even had the ocea 


spring flooding of the low lying 


lands along the Fraser River, which often 
happens when the snow on the mountains 
melts too quickly and the numerous tribu 
themselves into the Fra 
that the vol 


to be contained 


taries all empty 


ser together, with the result 


ume of water is too large 


by the banks in many places, This, I be 


lieve, is somewhat of a blessing to the 


beekeeper in dry years as it is the means 
of producing an abundant crop of clover, 


However, so far everything looks satis 


factory for a very good honey crop, and 


as usual we are optimistic like all 


good 

beekeepers, 

2@¢+#¢e¢¢¢4¢4¢4¢444¢4 444444 4 4444 4 
The Top Entrance and the Middle En 
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¥ 
trance Arrangement Prevents Damage ¥ 
by Mice During Winter. ¥ 
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Reports from various parts showed 
more Winter losses than usual, chiethy 
from the depredations of mice and rats, 


and also dysentery. The top and middle 
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entrance hives are a sure safeguard 
against the former, and even if only used 
in winter, are an undoubted blessing. 
Never again shall I winter my bees with- 
out ore or the other. 

In his Ontario notes Mr. Byer says: 
“Clover wintered well, but unfortunately 
for the beekeeper clover this year means 
alsike and white Duteh.” Dare I say “for- 
tunately” for the consumers? It is much 
more likely to compete with our own 
honey than the sweet clover honey did. 

If the producers of sweet clover honey 
would only eall their honey “melilotus” 
honey (how musical and delightful it 
sounds!) it would solve a diffieulty, and 
leave the name “clover” to the alsike and 
white elover honey. 

Our registration law is now in foree, 
and all beekeepers in British Columbia 
are compelled to register their apiaries. 
It should be understood it is the location 
of the apiary which is registered, and 
beekeepers are not allowed to move their 
hees from place to place as formerly with 
out first registering their new position. 
This will be a tremendous check on the 
spread of any foul brood in the provinee, 
and will also keep the Department in 
touch with all beekeepers, thus enabling 
periodic inspection in the various dis 
tiiets. Unlike the former registration law 
there is no charge whatever, so no excuse 
or objection ean be raised with regard to 
Florence 


this very necessary legislation. 


\ (;reenwood 


Reports continue to indicate 


Oregon. 


tremely heavy spring loss of bees, due to 


that there has been an ex- 
starvation, which is the result of the con- 
tinned long spring following the bad 
year of 1928. Losses of 20 to 50 per cent 
are not uncommon. However, colonies are 
now building up quite satisfactorily and 
will probably be in fair shape for gath 
ering a honey crop in the fireweed and 
alfalfa districts. An unusually good rain 
has just fallen in the Willamette Valley 
which will no doubt assist in holding up 
the honey flow of vetch and alsike clover. 

Bee diseases have apparently decreased 
very noticeably in western Oregon during 
the last year or two. Praetically all earry 
over honey has been cleaned up and pros 
pects look good for the market this com 
ing vear, 

The writer leaves on a trip to north 
castern Oregon about the middle of July. 
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Meetings are scheduled as follows: Moro 
County, July 18; Umatilla County, July 
19; Union County, July 20; Baker Coun- 
ty, July 29 and 30; Malheur County, Au- 
gust 1 and 2, During the week of July 21 
to 28, a trip will be made into the Wal- 
lowa district to study the beekeeping pos- 
sibilities in that section. Beekeepers in- 
terested in these meetings may get fur- 
ther details by writing to their county 
agricultural agents.—H. A. Seullen, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


North (-arolina The honey flow 


is about over in 
the lower Piedmont and coastal plains re- 
gions, and beekeepers are busily engaged 
in harvesting and marketing the crop. 
The unusually warm weather of early 
spring was followed by cool rainy weath 
er during April and May which retarded 
production, but beekeepers generally are 
satisfied with their crops, many of them 
having received normal yields. 
\ + +4 4 4-4-4 4-44-44 4444444444447 
The Honey Crop for the State as a y 
d Whole Will be Above the Average. ¥ 
Pr rrp rrr rprrer Seeeereereeees | 
Taking the state as a whole, however, 
honey production this year will perhaps 
be above the average. The upper Pied- 
mont and mountain regions more than 
made up for the slight deficiencies of the 
eastern sections. This was due partly to 
the heavy yields from black locust which 
hloomed profusely. In some localities two 
full supers per colony were harvested 
from loeust. This was followed and ae- 
companied by other plants which yielded 
freely. Locust would undoubtedly be the 
finest honey tree we have if it could be 
depended on for regular yield. Unfortun- 
ately it does not produce abundantly ex 
cept once in every four or five years. 
Swarming was excessive in the Pied 
mont and mountain counties. The colonies 
reached the peak of brood-rearing just as 
the heavy flow of neetar began. Only 
those who had plenty of supers and other 
equipment were able to cope with the 
situation. The food-chamber proved its 
value, was verily a life-saver, to many 
who used it properly. Some of the finest 
yields were secured where the food-cham 
her had induced early work in the supers. 
It was also used in other ways to pre 
vent swarming. If the masses of beekeep 


ers had been abundantly supplied with 
equipment, and had used it properly, the 
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production would undoubtedly have been 
several times what it is. 

The main honey flow in the upper coun 
ties usually comes in June and July from 
sourwood, and many other plants in the 
mountain regions. There are also thou 
acres of the 
Piedmont counties just now beginning to 
bloom. Some who have been trying to get 
along with one or two supers per colony 
their 
equipment for the expected honey flows 
which may come later. They are 


sands of sweet clover in 


are even now trying to increase 
wise in 
doing this, as a good honey flow in early 
spring not that 
the later honey flows will be less abun 
dant.—C,. L. Sams, Raleigh, N. C. 


does necessarily mean 


T h vr. oughout 


Nl ay 1 

Northern Indiana ¢ yo ering 
months there has been a great amount of 
rainfall. Clover is abundant, and if June 


weather proves favorable, it seems that 
there should be another big yield of clo 
ver honey. Bees are mueh further ad 
vanced than is usual at this time. Much 
swarming occurred in May and some 
swarms were reported as early as April 
20, which is unusual in northwestern In- 
diana. In our own vards we have been 


able to hold swarming in check by the 
methods generally employed later in the 


season, 


Extracted honey has been moving fair 
ly well, but there seems to be no local 
demand for comb honey and a consider 


will held 


uble quantity necessarily be 


over, 


Apparently there are no more beekeep 


ers than formerly in this loeality, but 


the small beekeeper is expanding into 


the large keeper of bees. The fellow with 
couple of skeps back in the orchard 
how has twenty or 


thirty, a condition 


brought about by exeessive swarming in 


the past. It makes it difficult for the in 
spector to get over the whole territory 
and most beekeepers don’t seem to think 


it necessary to inspeet their own bees. 
Nevertheless, foul brood is apparently on 
the wane in this county. The burning of 
a number of diseased colonies by the in 
Spector 


effect 


seems to have had a wholesome 

There has never been a greater profu 
sion of fruit bloom but much of the young 
fruit has sinee dropped off, probably due 


to late frosts, so that it is probable there 


IN 
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will be no more than a normal amount of 
apples and other tree fruits.—E. 8, Miller, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Today, June 2, finds all 
the midst of 
the 


portions of 


{ouisiana 
a great 
the 
varied plants are blooming. In 


Louisiana in 


honey flow. From coast to 
the 
the low 
lands in damp places there are thousands 
of acres of lizard’s tail, a kind of lily. 


We are told by beekeepers living in these 


northern-most state 


districts that a large surplus of fine hon 
ey is obtained from this source alone. 
Then comes the honey locust, commonly 
called the thorn tree. This particular tree 
abounds in all Louisiana in the lands sub 
ject to The 
from this source is very fine in flavor and 


and a 


overflow. honey obtained 


color large surplus is obtained. 


—t++e4<¢+eee ee eeeetee tee eeee ae | 


¥ 
Y AGreat Variety of Honey Plants Result ¥ 
. in a Succession of Honey Flows . 
¥ Throughout the Summer. . 
¥ ¥ 
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White clover is still blooming in abund 


ance and we have seen in many places 
extractions of a hundred pounds per col 
ony this season. 

All over the southern sections are thou 
sands of acres of blue vervain—three va 
the best 


Louisiana, 


rieties. This is one of nectar 


producing plants in covering 
a blooming period of five or six months. 
The short leaf vervain seems to produce 
more nectar than the larger leaf variety. 
The honey is of a very light color and has 
a good flavor. The only drawback to it is, 
it granulates very quickly, necessitating 
heating before being placed in cans, This 
plant was unknown to Louisiana as a 
commercial honey plant before the great 
tropical storm of six years ago. 

The marshes all through the state are 
eovered with low-growing scrub palmetto 


and it is now coming into blossom. This 


plant furnishes a delightfully flavored 
honey of beautiful lemon color, and if 
gathered in its purity can not be sur 


passed, 

Just now coming into bloom is the sar 
The 
short, lasting about 


saparilla vine, blooming period is 
ten days. However, 
it produces more honey in that length of 
than do other plants in a 
month’s time. The vines close to apiaries 
sound as if all the bees from a hive are 
gathering honey there. These vines abound 


along all streams with muddy banks, The 


time many 
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nagnolia and its cousin, the sweet bay, 
are blooming throughout the state, and 


second bottoms 


the 
The 


are usually found in 


along upland streams, honey from 


these sources is not so good, The quality 
is poor, the color dark and flavor bad. 
Buttonwood is just coming in. This is a 
very important honey plant and the low 
lands along flat ponds abound in its 


growth. The blooming period is long 

from June to ose ptember, The honey is 
dark, but of a fine flavor. Louisiana is a 
great cotton state and honey from this 
source in the lowlands is very fine and 
of commercial importance. In some dis 


triets where cotton is dusted with poison, 


bees killed annually, We 


there are itiein' 


find, however, that the poison affects the 
flving bees only, as very few reach the 
hive alive. Most of the hives build up 
atter the polsoning season is over, 
Louisiana as a whole has a very fine 


honev ven 


and if the good weather keeps 
up she vill her 


bE. C. Davis, 


ret oduee 


Baton 


P age cron 
average crop. 


Rouge, La. 


The 


has 


Ken : spring in Wisconsin 
‘Wisconsin. pPrine i 
ward, and reports would indicate that the 
lack of 


stores. Sachrood and Kuropean foul brood 


been and back 


bees have from a 


suffered badly 


have been more common than usual, par 


sucbrood. Dandelions are re 


ticularly the 


ported as being more abundant than ever 
hefore, and some surplus honey has been 


collected by 


strong colonies, The clover is 


in splendid condition, and all vegetation 


has made an extremely fine growth, due 


With the 


now having, clover should 


to an abundance of rain. warm 
weather we are 
leve lop well, and it is expected that we 
will get a 
Wisconsin. 


Phe addition to 


surplus crop throughout 


the Agricultural Li 


brary at the university is just about fin 
ished, and this addition will contain a 
separate room for the Dr. Miller Me 
moral Library. The library now contains 
over 2500 serial volumes and more than 


2000 pamphlets and separates, 


rete eeeteeeteeeetetteettetee tee eee 
¥ ¥ 
~ Experiments Are Being Conducted in ¥ 
¥ Keeping Honey in Constant Tempera ¥ 
¥ ture Rooms to Prevent Fermentation. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
» 4 
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\ series of four constant temperature 
chambers for the storage of honey over 


has heen 


able to 


i long period completed, and 


we hope to be furnish our bee- 
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keepers with some important data in this 
connection after a period of two or three 
vears. The work on honey spoilage is pro 
and several wil 
the 


next 


gressing rapidly, papers 


found ii 


*eE , 
concerning 


the 


appear veasts 
months. 
with the 


association, will’ hold 


honey within few 

The university, co-operating 
state beekeepers’ 
beekeepers’ conference and chautauqua at 
LaCrosse, 
and 16, 
United 


camping 


Wisconsin, on August 14, 15 
and 


States are 


throughout the 
invited to attend. The 
one of the 


River, 


beekeepers 
ground will be on 
the 
splendid accommodations have been pro 


the city.—-H. F. Wilson, Madi 


islands in Mississippi where 


\ ided by 


Wis. 


son, 


€. ° Prospects fo he elo 
Pennsylvania "1 """* fer 


er honey flow. ar 


not as good now, June 7, as they were 
month ago. During the past ten days a 
hard frost has occurred every night an 


all tender vegetation, including the cl 
vers, has been badly damaged. Some bee 
keepers think that this will only delay the 
honey flow and that if warm weather an: 
rains come soon the clover will return te 
normal, It is hoped that this will be the 
likely that 


berry and sumae will recover. 


case. It is not wild red-rasp 


vy t<t<+-4¢-<4<4-¢-<¢-¢ ¢<¢-¢-<¢<¢ ¢<¢-¢-<¢ << ¢ ¢¢ 4-4 ¢-4 
¥ ¥ 
¥ Colonies Having a Good Supply of Stores ¥ 
¥ Continued Extensive Brood-rearing While ¥ 
¥ Others Were Starving. ¥ 
¥ " 
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From the numerous letters that are ar 
riving in each mail the indications ar 
that most of the bees in western Pem 
sylvania are short of stores and in many 


cases actual starvation has taken plac 


This is another lesson in providing am 


ple food for the bees, In this region of 
very uncertain spring weather conditions, 
provision should be made to carry the bees 
through until the middle of July. Broo 
rearing is going on merrily in those colo 
nies having plenty of old honey, while 

those that are short of food, brood-rearing 
has practically stopped. 


In a season of this kind an unusual 
acreage of buekwheat is always plante 

and this is indicated this year. The buel 
likely to be the best 


one in the hilly sections of this state. 


wheat honey flow is 


Nature has automatically nipped eat 


swarming in the bud, but it is only post 
poning the matter a few weeks, Whe 
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e honey flow does come, the colonies 
weakened by the bad spring condition 
may swarm excessively. Beekeepers should 
look out for many queens to be supe 
seceded and swarming o1 queenlessness to 


cur.—Geo. H. Rea, Revnoldsville, Pa. 





©ntario Hopes entertained early in 


the spring that the season 

ld be early have been thoroughly dis 
pelled. Instead of an early season, it is 
extremely late with vegetation very 
much behind normal for this time of the 
vear. We have had many light frosts at 
ght, and, although no great amount of 
real damage has been done, growth has 
heen very slow. [ have been looking ove 
some alsike fields (June 10) and I see no 
sigus of a single blossom as vet. Many 
ars it has been possible to find seatte: 


ing alsike blossoms by May 24. Clover 





still looks fair, even if the bloom will 
he very late, but rain and warm weather 
needed badly. 

Bees differ verv much as to condition. 
We find apiaries only a few miles apart 
showing great inequality as to stores and 
umber of field bees. We have but a small 
centage of our bees here near home on 
lav land where dandelion was abun 

nt and fruit bloom fairly plentiful. 
These bees gathered enough to carry them 
ough to clover and one vard in par 
ticular did some swarming during the lat 
ter part of May. But the bulk of ow 
bees are on a section of high land known 
the “ridge,” where dandelions are 
irce and fruit bloom, also. Although 
ese bees were the heaviest in stores 
rly in season, today they are practical 
on a hand-to mouth existence and feed 
will have to be done at once and 
up for two weeks at least. This dif 
ence between conditions of abundance 


stores and practically starvation is i 


dence with apiaries only four miles 
irt. All this goes to show how “local 
even if a much abused term, does 


mike a real difference in aplary opera 


Owing to the late wet spring which de 
ed seeding of early crops, the acreage 
buckwheat will likely be quite large. 
While this erop will go in and bloom at 


the usual time, clover will be so late that 





buckwheat and clover will be blooming 
at the same time to a certain extent, a 
condition that complicates matters rather 


lv so far as the securing of a crop of 


we_eaa 
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white honey is concerned. However, these 
are matters bevond our control, so there 
is no use worrying about them. 

¥ tt #-e-¢-¢ ¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-4-¢-4-¢ ¢-¢-¢-¢ ¢-e-9 
Considerable Loss in Package Bees Be 


’ 
cause Queens Fail Soon After ¥ 
Beginning to Lay. ¥ 


tte 
+ 
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Some packages were received again 
this spring. To date the queens in these 
appear to be better than has been the 
case in past years, a smaller percentage 
of them disappearing soon after starting 
to lay. However, the loss is still alto 
gether too heavy by reason of poor 
queens, and it is the main item to be cor 
reeted in order to make the shipping of 
package bees a real suecess. As stated in 
forme) vears in these columns, I expect 
that weather difficulties experienced in 
the South when raising very early queens 
for the package bees are responsible for 
so many poor queens going out with the 
packages. From what IT can learn, March 
conditions in the South are often quite 
similar to weather we get here in May, 
and anyone in Ontario familiar with bees, 
will admit that queen-rearing here in 
May would produce many poor queens. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that a large percentage of the queens we 
get in early packages are practically use 
less which, of course, means that the bees 
of the package are also worthless if the 
queen fails a week or ten days afte 
starting to lay. Queens received Trom 
these same breeders later in the season 


ght, which seems to indicate 


are all ri 


that weather conditions ar responsible 
for the difference. While many appear 
to have had better luck in the matter of 
queens than we have had for several 
vears, | happen to know that many others 
have the same experience, 

Shipping difficulties appear to be pretty 
well solved, With syrup as food while in 
transit, the bees travel well, as a_ rule, 


unless sub jected te 


exposure to sun or 
other heat such as steam pipes. So, | sug 
gest to our shippers of the South that 
the main problem they have to deal with 
(and in our experience it is a serious one) 
is to see that queens sent with packages 
are more dependable than they have been 
in the past, if possible. Perhaps the prob 
lem ean not be solved, but it is well at 
least that shippers know there is still a 
problem to attempt to solve if they wish 
to give the best satisfaction to their pa 
trons.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario, 
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AEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 
Safe Way to To destroy ants I take the the hive entrance which would attract 
Destroy Ants half-pound tobacco boxes «any swarm that might issue at the time 
with tight covers and Also by doing this toward evening the 
punch a half dozen holes in one side, large bees have all night to become established 
enough for the ants, but too small for’ in getting ready for storing the follow 
bees to pass through. In them I mix some’ ing day. Four important points to ob 
phosphorous rat poison with honey in serve in making artificial. swarms are 


about equal parts and set one by the side 
of each hive where ants are working. | 


put a brick on top of the box and lean a 


hoard against it so animals can not get 


to it. Well, the ants come in droves, but 
it is their last trip, and my troubles in 
that hive are ended for all summer. It is 
quite simple and effective with me. 


Gertrude Terhune, West Milford, N. J. 


— Ao 

Beekeeping Healthful But it takes a Dr. 
Occupation Crane to give usa 
the 
produce 
with a 

little 
appreciated or mentioned in our journals. 
add 
Mareh | 
a second relapse of the flu and in such a 
weakened condition that it seemed I could 


glimpse of 


real medicinal value of “honey 
His article 


phase of 


tion.” for June deals 


the beekeeping industry 


Permit me to my own testimony. 


Karly in was convalescing from 


never walk again, It was time to give my 


bees the “onee over,’ so L made the at 
tempt. After manipulating the combs of 
three colonies I was exhausted; but that 


night brought a delicious refreshing sleep. 
The next day I worked three hours. The 
third day I was out practically all day 
and after that proceeded with the regu- 
lar business of living. I attribute the cure 
to kneeling with 
the sun shining full on my spine. Did it 
pay? If it pays to live at all, ves. 
Stuart, Chieo, Calif. 


beside those beehives 


Dora 
—as Ao 


Brushed or 
Shaken Swarms 


To avoid watching bees 
the 

season when only a few 
kept, ves, 


number 


during swarming 


colonies are I might say when 
kept, it helps out 
little to forestall swarming by 


quite a are 
quite a 
shaking. When making artificial swarms 
hy shaking, the best time is toward night 
or the latter part of the afternoon when 
most natural swarming and general flying 
of young bees will be over for the day. 
When shaking or brushing there will be 


quite a commotion among the bees around 


young queens, plenty of bees, a bountiful 


flow of nectar and giving them ample 
time to fill with honey by disturbing and 
smoking before shaking, If the above con 
make no 
difference whether queen cells have been 


A. C. Gilbert, East 


ditions are present it seems to 
started or 


Bis Be 


not. Avon, 


Preventing Swarming 


Here is something 


by Eliminating Drones that may be of 

use to some oft 
vou readers who do not like to have 
swarms, It mav not work eve rywhe re, but 


that in locations it will 
help greatly to keep down swarming f¢ 
ver. At the end of fruit 

all of the drone brood. This is generally 
sufficient, but to make sure I remove the 
drone th’e 


the main honey flow. | keep from lt to 15 


L believe most 


bloom, L remove 


brood again at beginning of 
colonies and have not had a swarm in ten 
vears. My neighbor’s bees swarm to ex 
cess. I do not remove queen-cells because 
the start 


colony unless they have drone brood ex 


bees do not them in a normal 
cept in a case of superseding. In that case 
the left. I 


never seen a normal colony cast a swarm 


queen-cells should be have 
without drones or drone brood, and L be 
lieve that the first preparation 
for 
drone brood.—G. 
beth, W. Va. 

| Years ago Aspinwall experimented ex 
tensively by 
cells into blocks 


a colony 


makes swarming is the 


M. 


starting of 


Chenoweth, Eliza 


with combs made boring 
holes the size of worke1 
of wood in order to eliminate drones fo! 
the purpose of preventing swarming. He 
was not entirely successful on account of 
drones from other hives entering his e» 
colonies and then 


perimental making 


selves at home there. In order to have a 
strictly droneless apiary it would be ne« 
othe 
bees and also to mash down all the sealed 


hefore could 


essary to have it several miles from 


drone brood 


Kaditor. | 


any emerge. 





ave OA. 
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Wind Affects I find that in the mat- 
Mating of Queens ing of queens the 


wind seems to play an 
important part. When the wind here is 
from a northerly point, no matter how 
bright the sun shines, queens don’t seem 
to mate. As soon as the wind turns to a 
southerly point I get whole bunches of 
queens mated that are a week old or 
over. When a queen is of age to mate I 
never look for the signs of fertility if 
the wind is north, as I find it so much 
waste of time. If the wind is south I 
like to see those from six to eight days 
old to check up on them, as I generally 
find all to be mated that will mate.—T. 
Brotherwood, Oshaw, Ont., Can. 


—= A oa. 

Registered Name Beekeepers should 
for the Apiary adopt a name for their 

home and apiary and 
then sell all of their products under this 
name as a trademark. The Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Harrisburg, Pa., will 
register the trade name for the small sum 
of five dollars. A trade name or trademark 
gives distinction and protection to honey 
or any other product, and buyers will 





ec: 
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have more confidence in the quality of 
the product. Our new name “Reacroft” 
is attracting considerable attention. Al 
ready we are marketing bees, queens, hon- 
ey, and honey cookies under the brand. 
—Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


— Ao 


In the 
being carried on at 
the Apicultural Lab 
oratory endurance plats of sweet clover are 
maintained. These plats, after the clover 
has once been seeded, receive no attention 
whatever, the idea being to find out the 
condition under which this clover may be- 
come a cover for roadsides and washes 
and to replace unsightly and unproductive 
weeds. Two such plats planted in 1924 
have made good crops every year. This 
year clover started blooming the first of 
March, and by the middle of May these 
plants had apparently reached the end of 
their growth. Bees and pollen beetles had 
ceased to work upon it. With the coming 
of the rain lateral branches were put out 
and now the clover is a wonderful sight. 
—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


Endurance Test for 
Sweet Clover 


experiments 
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From Flower to Bee to Bank Account. 
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Mixture of Honey 
and Butter 


I see an item in the 
“Gleaned by Asking” 
department in Janu- 
ary, 1928, Gleanings in which Mrs. Florence 
Hunsaker says that she can not eat hon- 
ey. I think that if she will mix soft but- 
ter, olive oil, or bacon grease with honey 
that she will be able to eat it. I have 
had this remedy mentioned several times 
by different persons.—Henry Raths, Med- 
imont, Idaho. 


—- Ao 


League Membership 
Increasing 


the 
been 


Membership in 
League has 


increasing in a very 
gratifying way during the past month 
or two, and the larger the membership, 


naturally the more will the organiza- 
tion be able to accomplish. Other indus- 
tries are realizing the need of work- 
ing more closely together for their com- 
mon interest to meet present day condi- 
tions. Beekeepers should certainly not be 
the last to learn this lesson since we have 
ever before us the example of our friends, 
the bees themselves, to show what real 
unity of purpose will accomplish. The 
membership fee of $1.50 should be sent 
to Professor J. A. Munro, Seeretary- 
Treasurer, Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota.—M,. C, Tanquary, Presi- 
dent, St. Pavi, Minn. 


—- Aa 


I began reading Glean- 
ings with the very first 
number. I began keep- 
ing bees in 1868, 61 years ago. I have had 
bees in Illinois, New Mexico, Missouri, 
Texas, and Virginia. The honey producing 
plants are different in different states. I 
also kept bees one summer in Colorado, 
where I got quite a crop of Rocky Moun- 
tain bee plant honey. I liked the flavor 
very much. I believe I prefer white clover 
to any other honey I have ever tasted. 
Here in Virginia the beekeepers think that 
sourwood honey is the best there is. I find 
that the beekeepers think that the honey 
in their locality is the best. But the fact 
is that there is excellent honey in almost 
every state. Here in Virginia the very 
best honey comes early in the season. A 
beekeeper must get his bees ready to 
gather his crop the preceding fall. The 
early crop here is almost a certainty. If 
one does not get the early crop he might 
as well give up the idea of getting any 
crop.—A. N. Draper, Lynchburg, Va. 


Experience in 
Many Localities 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 
Beekeeping in 
British Columbia 


July, 1929 


Fortunately, we are 
never threatened here 
with the bogey of 
overproduction, so if we have an unusu- 
ally good year we are duly thankful. 
There are only a few commercial bee- 
keepers on Vancouver Island, and if 
they were not experienced and practical 
they could not make it pay. Our summers 
are very dry and it is only in the exten 
sive fireweed areas or those of the com 
mon white clover that it is possible to op 
erate on a large scale. The locally pro- 
duced honey is much sought after and is 
quite unlike any which is imported. There 
is a heavier rainfall and a larger number 
of commercial beekeepers in the Fraser 
Valley, Kootenay and the Okanagan Val- 
ley—a whole carload being shipped west 
by one man from the Okanagan last year. 
—F. A. Greenwood, Victoria, B. C. 


Prevents Swarming by When 


Strengthening Colonies 


newly 
hived swarms 
re-swarm after 
being reinforced by shaking or adding 
young bees from the parent colony, | 
think the cause is not always from the 
addition of the young bees. If honey is 
being gathered quite rapidly the queen 
will naturally be depositing eggs at a 
rapid rate, and there is apt to be a con- 
gested condition of the brood-chamber, 
which causes swarming, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is a constant falling 
off in the number of old bees since the 
swarm was hived. If, however, the 
brood-chamber had been examined before 
the queen was crowded for room, and 
several brood combs (which will be 
found filled with honey) exchanged for 
empty ones or, better yet, combs filled 
with sealed and emerging brood, swarm 
ing would not have occurred. At the 
same time the population of the hive 
would be such that, if nectar is still be 
ing gathered, there will not be any let-up 
in the storing of surplus. Adding combs 
of emerging brood at the right time after 
hiving swarms means, when colonies are 
run for comb honey, from one to two 
supers of finished sections more from 
each. If no full combs are removed and 
no young bees are added, the population 
will become depleted just at the time it 
should be reinforced and a lot of sections 
will be left unfinished.—A. C. Gilbert, 
East Avon, N. Y. 
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BEEKEEPING IN A SUBURB OF CHICAGO. 


Upper—View from the garden of the apiary and honey-house at a distance. Middle—The 
honey-house helps to advertise honey. Lower—The apiary is laid out in a manner to attract the 
ye a oa es motorists to the roadside stand at the residence. Property of M. G. Eldred, 

n oville, Ill. 
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~ Talks to Beginners ~~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 





continue favor 
who are located in 
the white clover and alsike clover region 
of the northeastern portion of the United 
States will 
ally heavy honey flow from clover when 
this journal reaches its readers. Many who 
fail to keep close watch on work in the 
supers will probably lose half or more of 
their possible honey crop by failing to 
give supers fast enough during this rapid 
honey flow. In the sweet clover and al- 
falfa region of the Great Plains and in the 
Intermountain region, the honey flow 
should be at its best during this month. 
In many southern localities the early hon- 
ey flow is over, but in some southern lo- 
ealities there is a short interval of a 
dearth of nectar, then another honey 
flow from which surplus honey may be 
secured. In some localities there is almost 
a constant flow throughout the 
summer, but such localities are the excep- 
tion, 


conditions 
those 


If weather 


able, most of 


be in the midst of an unusu 


honey 


In many localities including those in 
the white clover and alsike clover region 
the honey flow may be expected to cease 
some time during this month. It will be 
prolonged if good showers occur at inter- 
vals to keep the clover bloom fresh, but 
if the weather turns dry the honey flow 
may be cut short early in the month in 
the southern portion of the clover belt. 
The uncertainties as to the continuation 
of the honey flow makes it necessary for 
the beekeeper to be unusually alert in 
order to fit the management of his colo- 
nies to possible changes in conditions 
which may occur without warning. Dur- 
ing a good honey flow it is often advisable 
to look over the supers to check up the 
work therein every three or four days 
during the remainder of the honey flow. 

Changing Conditions as Season 
Approaches Close 

As a rule, the bees apparently detect 
the approaching close of the honey flow 
before the beekeeper does. One of the 
first indications that the honey flow is 
slowing down is the manner in which the 
workers begin to treat the drones. Fre- 
quently a worker will be seen attempting 
to lead a of the hive and as 
the honey flow draws to a close the drones 
are usually driven to the bottom-board 
or outside the hive. 


drone out 


Another indication of nectar being less 
abundant is when the bees begin to var- 
nish over the cappings of the new white 
combs with propolis, thus staining it a 
yellow or a greenish-yellow color. They 
also begin depositing propolis in corners 
and cracks about the hives and supers 
to a much greater extent than during the 
honey flow. This makes it necessary to 
take off the finished sections of comb 
honey even though the super may be only 
partly finished, since otherwise the beau- 
tiful white appearance is destroyed by 
the varnish of propolis. 

Another that nectar 
abundant is more bees staying at home 
and a greater inclination to sting. In 
fact, beginners who have enoyed handling 
their bees freely during the honey flow 
without fear of stings should be extreme- 
ly eareful as the honey flow draws to a 
since the 


indication is less 


sometimes become 
very cross, making it impossible to han- 
dle them as freely as during the honey 
flow. In many cases beginners experience 
a severe case of stinging before they real- 
ize the changing conditions being brought 
about by a searcity of neetar. 

As nectar becomes less abundant, the 
bees begin to crowd more honey into the 
brood-chamber, especially if comb hotey 
is being produced. This often results in 
less work being done in the supers, thus 
making it more difficult to have the sec- 
tions finished if comb honey is being pro- 
duced. This condition is not so noticeable 
when empty combs are given in the su- 
pers in producing extracted honey. 
Management of Supers Through Remain- 

der of Honey Flow 


close, bees 


The directions for tiering up supers 
given in these Talks last month should 
be followed until there are indications 


that the honey flow may be nearing its 
close. If the bees start work throughout 
a ecomb-honey super, drawing out the 
foundation in the outside rows of sections 
and the flowers furnishing the nectar 
look as though they might last for some 
time, the new super should be placed be 
low the partly-filled one. However, just as 
soon as indications that the 
honey flow is slowing down, any new su 
pers given should be placed on top of 
the unfinished ones instead of under 


there are 


them. In some cases it is a good plan to 
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place the super that is nearest finished 
above the first super and place the ones 
which are less far along above it. This 
usually brings about a more rapid finish- 
ing of the nearly-finished super. 

If the honey flow is heavy the bees usu- 
ally are not inclined to stain the white 
cappings of comb honey, so that it is 
possible to leave each super on until all 
or nearly all of its sections are finished. 
If there is any indication of the cappings 
being stained, the nearly-finished super 
should be taken off, and the unfinished 
sections sorted out so that they can be 
given back to the bees to finish. The un- 
finished sections from several supers 
should be assembled in one and this super 
should be given back to the bees imme- 
diately. 

Those who have tiered up their supers 
according to the directions given last 
month, may have them four or five high 
now. As a rule, the first super is ready 
to take off before they are tiered up 
higher. As soon as there are indications 
that the season will soon close, the work 
already under way should be concentrated 
in as few supers as possible. If a colony 
has five supers, it is often possible to re- 
duce it to three by taking them off and 
sorting the sections, then returning the 
unfinished ones. If the honey flow tapers 
off toward the close instead of closing 
abruptly, it is usually possible to work 
down the number of supers to one on each 
hive, thus concentrating the unfinished 
work. It is seldom possible to have all 
of the sections filled and finished before 
the season closes. It is a good plan to 
quit giving comb-honey supers a week 
or more before the honey flow actually 
closes in order to have fewer unfinished 
sections. Near the close of the honey flow 
some put on either a full-depth or a shal- 
low-extracting super filled with frames of 
foundation and thus have the last of the 
crop stored in extracting combs instead 
of in comb-honey sections. If these are 
filled, they may be left on the hive to 
supply an abundance of stores for the 
winter and next spring. 

In producing extracted honey the su- 
pers should be managed in a similar man- 
ner, but it is not necessary to take away 
the sealed honey promptly as in the case 
of comb honey, since it does no harm if 
the cappings are stained when producing 
extracted honey. Honey usually improves 
in density and in flavor if left on the 


hive for some time after it is: sealed. 
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Therefore, many extracted honey produc- 
ers are in no hurry about extracting the 
honey unless it be¢omes necessary to 
empty of the combs in order to 
supply the bees with more room. 
Taking Off Finished Honey 

By far the best way to take off supers 
of finished honey is by means of the bee- 
escape. When a super is ready to take 
off, an escape-board, with bee-escape in 
place, is slipped between the finished su- 
per and the unfinished ones below or the 
brood-chamber as the case may be. Twen- 
ty-four hours later most of the bees should 
be out of the super. If they are slow about 
leaving the supers, matters can be has- 
tened by first taking off the cover and 
driving some of the bees down with 
smoke, then placing the bee-escape in 
place. The next day the super can be 
taken into a building and placed in front 
of a window so that, if any bees are left, 
they will leave it and fly to the window. 
Later the window may be opened to let 
the bees escape. The honey is then ready 
to be prepared for market, or for storage 
if comb honey, and ready to be extracted 
if extracted honey is being produced. 


some 


If the bee-escape is not used, most of 
the smoked out of comb- 
honey supers, but in doing this care should 
be taken to prevent the smoker from 
throwing sparks or ashes into the honey. 
Bees should be kept on the run until most 
of them are entirely out of the super, 
then one end of the super should be lifted 
and the bees brushed from the lower side. 
The remaining bees can be gotten out by 


bees ean be 


standing the super on end in front of a 
window, as described above. In taking 
off extracted honey without the bee 


escape, each comb is taken out separately 
and the bees shaken and brushed off. As 
the combs are freed of bees they can be 
set into an empty hive-body, which should 
be kept covered with a piece of canvas if 
there is any danger of bees trying to rob. 
Caution Regarding Robbing 

In handling bees toward the close of 
the honey flow, beginners should be espe- 
cially careful not to start robbing by 
leaving combs exposed when examining 
colonies or taking off honey. When rob- 
bing is once started, it is often difficult 
to stop, and weak colonies are sometimes 
completely robbed out if a bad case of 
robbing is unfortunately started. Trouble 
of this kind can be prevented by keeping 
all combs under cover whenever there is 
any danger from robbing. 
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Food Department 


Malitta D. Fischer 





“Help Yourself to Health” 

Who didn’t feel like shouting “Hurrah 
for Kellogg’s” after reading Mr. Cale’s 
article in the May American Bee Jour- 

nal? And after visiting 
the Kellogg Company, 
as I had the privilege 
of doing on April 22, I 
want so much to be a 
cheer-leader with a mil- 
lion beekeepers for my 
following audience, all 
ready to join in a 
mighty skyrocket for 
the Kellogg Company. 
A-Sis-Boom-Ah-Whistle-Kellogg’s 

A yell not only loud enough to pene 
trate every nook and corner of the great 
Kellogg plant itself but to 
echo in every section of the globe! 

The Kellogg organization is indeed a 
great one doing inestimable good for bee- 
for purely commercial rea 


resound its 


keepers not 
sons but beeause its great leader, W. K. 
Kellogg, believes that to eat honey him- 
self and suggest to others that they do 
likewise is just the best way of carrying 
out his motto, “Help Yourself to Health.” 
“Help Yourself to Health” 

That’s their slogan and they have left 
no stone unturned or no dollar unspent 
health. Through 
their Home Economics Department, which 
is so efficiently headed by Mary I. Bar 
haven’t Miss Barber, 
great opportunity), a 
vast amount of dietetie literature 
been prepared and circulated. What Miss 


to help everybody to 


ber (if you met 


you’ve missed a 


has 


Barber has not ineluded in her series of 
booklets, charts and bulletins 
is not including—there’s a type 
of diet for everybody and all the material 
is educational, easily -adapted to 
the child in school, to the mother in the 


circulars, 
worth 


read 


home, to the office worker, or the factory 
laborer. She has even prepared two spe 
cial booklets on honey: 

“Do You Like Honey?” 


recipes for using honey). 


(contains 8 
“Cooking with Honey” (contains 6 re- 
cipes for using honey). 

When the Home Depart- 
ment of Kellogg’s organized five 
years ago, Miss Barber was alone except 
for the stenographic 


Economies 
was 


assistance of a 


force. Today she has three trained home 
economic assistants, all of them as enthu- 
siastic about honey as W. K. Kellogg and 
herself. 

Her force consists of Mrs. Mildred Day, 
Mrs. Ida Cornforth and Mrs. Winifred 
Loggins. 

All of the Kellogg recipes are tested 
in the experimental kitchen. The staff 
demonstrates at food shows, expositions, 
conventions and even  bee- 
keepers’ meetings. Did you know that 
during the past year Miss Barber and her 
workers attended 15 beekeepers’ meet- 
ings! Just a part of their service to bee- 
keepers—for in addition to helping you 
at your conventions, they test many hon- 
ey recipes so that only reliable formulas 
for honey dishes will be given out. They 
know a recipe that does not bring good 
results does a great deal of damage, so 
they are very anxious to help beekeepers 
give out only good tested recipes. They 
will test any honey recipe a beekeeper 
will send in. 


national 


You saw the picture of the nursery in 


Mr. Cale’s article and I must tell you 
how I enjoyed seeing the boys and girls 
play in that nursery. There was Mary 
with her doll buggy, John on his tricycle, 
Bill with his blocks, Jane in the sand- 
pile—over a dozen children enjoying 
themselves while their mothers were 
working in the great factory. No mother 
need worry with her child in the Kellogg 
nursery for it offers better surroundings 
and playthings as well as supervision 
than found in many homes. Every medi- 
eal attention is afforded—two nurses in 
charge, sunlight-bath treatment during 
the cold months by an ultra-violet ray 
specialist; dental treatment; dietetic ad 
vice—all this gratis to children of work 
ing mothers, I never shall forget the cup 
board full of teeny toothbrushes all la 
beled with individual names. 

Then, there’s Mr. Freeman’s depart 
ment—the advertising division of Kel 
logg’s—and a most important one. W. K. 
Kellogg suggested the honey thought and 
Mr. Freeman saw that it was put into ef 
fect. Mr. Freeman is responsible for all 
advertising copy for newspapers, maga 
zines, circulars and cereal cartons, Here’s 
a bit of statistical data as I secured it 
from his records: 
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Shipped over 80,000 of the honey recipe 
stickers in past few weeks; 

During 1929, 40,000 of the “Do You 
Like Honey” folders; 

During 1929, 37,000 of the “Cooking 
with Honey” folders; 500 of the All-Bran 
Posterettes; 6,000 of the Honey Crisp 
Sundae cards; 

During the years of 1927 and 1928, re- 
ceived requests for several hundred thou- 
sand of the special “Do You Like Hon- 
and “Cooking with Honey” folders. 
Believe we received some 2,000 individual 
letters from beekeepers during 1928. 

In addition to using the word honey in 
their advertising six billion times a year, 
the Kellogg Company has actually fur- 
nished beekeepers with honey stickers, 
honey folders, honey posters and honey 
cards for distribution. Their work does not 
end here for they are constantly furnish- 
ing speakers and demonstrators to bee- 
keepers at their meetings. All this is with- 
out charge. But even this was not enough 
for now they are arranging with the 
American Honey Institute for a co-opera- 
tive booth at Boston, July 1 to 5, Amerie 
Home Economies Association. Kel 
loggs have paid for the booth and are fur- 
nishing one-third of the space for a honey 
display. All that the Institute furnishes 
demonstrator. Of this booth you 
will hear more later. 

Of course, we can’t all gatlier today to 
give our mighty skyrocket to the Kellogg 
Company as an expression of our appre- 
ciation, but I know of a few things we 
ean do. We ean give our friends recipes 
for food combinations that include Kel 
logg’s the ingredients. Our 
county and state fairs are fast approach- 


9? 
ey 


can 


is its 


cereals in 


ing and we are making preparation for 


our exhibits and demonstrations, Let 
some of the honey dishes we display this 
year be special Kellogg cereal combina- 
tions—they’re most attractive for sam- 
pling, too. The picnie season is with us; 
serve Kellogg’s cereal combina 
tions at your outings. 

Won’t you manifest your appreciation 
of what Kellogg has done and is doing 
for honey by personally 
all of these dishes every time you can? 

Kellogg’s Products 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 

Kellogg’s All-Bran. 

Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 

Kellogg’s Wheat Krumbles. 

Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee. 


honey 


recommending 
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Kellogg’s Shredded Whole-wheat Bis- 


cuit. 
Recipes 
Honey Corn Flakes Muffins, 12 muffins—-% 


cup shortening, % cup honey, 1 egg, 1 cup 
milk, 2 cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 
% teaspoon salt, 2 cups Kellogg's Corn Flakes. 
Cream shortening and honey and add well 
beaten egg, then milk and flour sifted with 
baking powder and salt, and lastly the Kel 
logg’s Corn Flakes. Bake in small-sized greased 
muffin tins twenty minutes (400° F.). 

Honey Nut All-Bran Muffins, 16 large muffins 

2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powdr, % 
teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 2 cups Kel 
logg’s All-Bran, % cup chopped walnuts, % 
cup honey, 1 tablespoonful melted shortening, 
1% cups milk. Sift flour, baking powder, soda 
and salt togetlier, add Kellogg's All-Bran and 
walnuts. Mix honey, melted shortening and 
milk. Add to dry ingredients. Bake in hot oven 
25 minutes. 


Honey Pep Muffiins, 36 muffins—1 egg, 1% 
cups milk, 3 cups flour, 3 cups Kellogg's Pep, 
6 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 4 tablespoons 
shortening, % cup honey, % cup chopped wal- 
nuts, 1 teaspoonful salt. Beat egg lightly, melt 
the shortening and mix with honey. Add this 
mixture to beaten egg. Mix together the flour, 
Pep Bran Flakes, baking powder, salt and nut 
meats. Alternately add milk and flour to egg 
and honey mixture until all milk and flour has 
been added. Bake in well greased muffin tins 
for thirty minutes in hot oven. 


Honey Orange Krisp Salad 
honey, Rice Krispies, lettuce. Peel oranges, cut 
in slices crosswise, and remove the center 
core. Have honey in flat bowl or saucer and set 
either on top of teakettle or in warming oven 
so that it becomes slightly warmed. Dip or 
ange slices in warm honey and then dip slices 
in saucer full of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, turn 
ing slice over so that both sides will become 
coated with Rice Krispies. Allow four or five 
slices to a salad, depending on size of orange. 
Arrange on individual beds of lettuce and gar 
nish with dots of cherry pieces. 


Honey Krisp Dessert—-Sponge cake, Rice 
Krispies, honey-sweetened apple sauce, honey 
sweetened whipped cream. Cut sponge cake in 
squares, and arrange on individual plates for 
serving. On cake place two or three table 
spoons of thick apple sauce (honey sweetened), 
then sprinkle over this two tablespoonfuls Kel 
logg’s Rice Krispies, next a tablespoonful of 
honey sweetened whipped cream (to each cup 
of whipped cream allow two tablespoonfuls hon 
ey), and over whipped cream sprinkle a table 
spoonful of Kellogg's Rice Krispies. One may 
use fresh pineapple dices, fresh strawberries, 
fresh rhubarb sauce, or any other fresh fruit 
in place of the apple sauce. A simple and very 
appetizing summer dessert. 


Honey Krumble Cookies—-1'% cups flour, 1% 
cups Kellogg’s Krumbles, % cup seedless rai 
sins, % cup honey, % cup sugar, % cup short 
ening, % cup milk, % teaspoon soda, % tea 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, 1 cup 
nut meats. Cream shortening, honey and sugar 
together thoroughly; then add milk, mix well. 
Sift flour once before measuring; then add 
flour sifted at least twice together with the 
baking powder, soda and salt. Add next the 
Kellogg's Krumbles and nuts mixed together; 
chopped raisins lastly. Drop from a spoon on 
a greased shallow baking pan about an inch 
and a half apart. Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. 


Kellogg’s Shredded Whole-wheat Biscuit— 
This biscuit is delicious served for breakfast 
in the following manner: Moisten biscuit with 
1 tablespoonful boiling water, add 2 table 
spoonfuls honey. The hot tissues of the shredded 
whole wheat biscuit will draw in the honey 
very auickly. A perfect blend results. Then add 

(Continued on page 470.) 


3 large oranges, 
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The 1928 report of the State Apiarist 
of Iowa, recently published, contains not 
only the report of the State Apiarist dur- 
ing the year, but also a great array of 
excellent papers on various phases of bee- 
keeping. It contains nearly 90 pages of 
reading matter, 75 of these being occupied 
by the 20 excellent papers on various bee- 
keeping subjects. The report is published 
by the State of Iowa and can probably 
be had by writing to Mr. F. B. Paddock, 
State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
the Apis Club is to hold its 1932 meeting 
in Paris, as a section of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology. It has 
also been decided that the next Interna- 
tional Congress of Apiculture shall also 
be held in Paris in 1932, presumably “as 
a section of the Entomological Congress. 
The prospects then appear bright for a 
great gathering of beekeepers in Paris 
during the summer of 1932, the largest 
and best ever held. 

A preliminary report of the survey of 
apiary practices in the inter-mountain 
region—Utah, Colorado, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, and Idaho—eovering the data se- 
cured by E. L. Sechrist of the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory at Washington in 1928, 
will be ready for distribution. A 
similar study will be started this year in 
the clover honey-producing region and 
both studies will be continued until suf- 
ficient data have been obtained to war- 
rant advice being given on practices and 
management in beekeeping, as well as re- 
garding honey-houses and equipment that 
have been found to be efficient and prof- 
itable. Forty producers were included in 
the 1928 survey, the number of colonies 
in each case ranging from 150 to 1800, 
and covering a total of more than 24,000. 
Though the cost of producing extracted 
honey in these apiaries ranged from 1.5 
cents up to about 22 cents per pound, the 
highest and lowest costs were for various 
reasons abnormal. For 70 per cent of the 
producers the computed cost fell within 
the range of 4 to 8 cents a pound. 

The new bee inspection law for Ne- 
braska, which recently went into effect, 
gives inspectors the authority to burn 
diseased bees and equipment when neces- 
sary. It requires a certificate of inspec- 
tion on shipments of bees and used bee- 


soon 


keeping equipment brought into the 
state. It also requires a certificate of in- 
spection on shipments of bees within the 
state. Assessors are required to list all 
owners of bees together with the num 
ber of colonies and a tax of 10 cents per 
colony is to be assessed, the proceeds to 
be used in the enforcement of the inspec- 
tion law. 

Dr. E, F. Phillips was given an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science by Alleghany 
College on June 11, at which time his 
oldest son, Frank, graduated from the 
same institution. On the day that Dr. 
Phillips graduated, the college gave his 
father an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Arrangements are being rapidly com- 
pleted for the international meeting of 
the Apis Club in Berlin, Germany, August 
9 to 12, 1929. During this meeting a num- 
ber of valuable lectures will be given as 
well as an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of many eminent apiarists. 
Prof. Dr. L. Armbruster is president of 
the Apis Club this year. His address is 
The Apis Club, Berlin-Dahlem, Lentzeal- 
lee 86, Institute for Apiculture, Germany. 

The death of Dr. Albert Maass-n on 
March 8 is announced in the German bee 
journals. He died at the age of 72 and 
has not been in active service since 1923. 
Dr. Maassen is well known to beekeepers 
throughout the world for his work on the 
causes of the brood diseases of bees. 

The Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion is planning its annual summer tour 
for July 24 to 26. It is planned to start 
at Paris, Illinois, proceeding southward 
to the home of Jay Smith, Vincennes, 
Ind.; then on the second day to Eldorado, 
Illinois; and on the third day to Mt. Ver- 
non. Stops will be made at apiaries along 
the way. 

The Ohio State Beekeepers’ summer 
meeting will be held in conjunction with 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Tour August 5, 
6 and 7 at the plant of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Arrangements 
are being made for an unusually attrac- 
tive program. 

A new booklet on cake-making put out 
by the manufacturers of Crisco will carry 
suggestions on the use of honey and point 
out the advantages of making use of hon 
ey flavors. 
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Bees, Men and Things 


(You. may find it here) 





“The J. H. Speers Seed House, which 
owns and operates a radio station in Sas- 
katoon, also keeps bee supplies. In their 
daily program of advertising they men- 
tion honey, beekeepers’ supplies and 
package bees. Through this medium bees 
and honey are daily brought to the front. 
How about some of the U. 8. A. radio sta- 
tions doing this?”—-E. A. Andrew, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 

“T eut my comb honey from extracting 
frames, put it into quart and one-half gal- 
lon fruit jars. I sell it for 25¢ per pound. 
I also sell liquid honey, section honey and 
comb honey in shallow frames. I sell most 
of my honey to railroad men and it goes 
into Texas, Oklahoma and various parts 
of the country.”—Geo. B. Stout, Iberville 
County, La. 

“On account of the work being done 
here to exterminate the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, beekeepers have been ordered to 
move their bees out of this locality since 
they are using molasses and poison to 
spray trees. The beekeepers are complete- 
ly discouraged since they did not get any 
orange-blossom honey this season and 
have nothing to show for a lot of extra 
work and ecare.”—W. R. Graves, Orange 
County, Fla. ’ 

“T have three supers of fine section 
comb honey on two of my six colonies 
with which I began the season. My strong- 
est colony swarmed and ran away just 
when they had two supers about half fill- 
ed. That taught me a lesson, namely, not 
to permit any flying queen to hover 
around, After that experience I immedi- 
ately took scissors in hand and took a 
lesson in wing clipping.”—-Walter Frank- 
lin, Bradley County, Tenn. 

“The honey flow here thus far is very 
light and the honey is of poor quality. 
There was very little orange bloom and 
most of the honey has a bitter taste. I 
don’t know what it is from, but think it 
is from oak bloom.”—-Leon Simpson, Mar- 
ion County, Florida. 

“There is no danger this year of orange 
honey souring, owing to the weather and 
the bees being fairly strong so that they 
are inclined to store the honey in compact 
form. Some are doing the wrong thing by 
spreading brood so as to give the queen 
more room. If they will leave it to the 
bees they will at the proper time move 


the honey so as to give the queen the 
room she needs.”—-R. Powell, Riverside 
County, Calif. 

“It would be difficult to give the exact 
number of bee trees which our inspectors 
have cut during the past two years. I 
would say, however, that the number 
would easily reach 200 during the season, 
and none of the inspectors have ever 
found one yet which showed disease. How- 
ever, a beekeeper reported to me this 
week that he cut several trees a few 
years ago, one of which showed disease. 
We consider the menace of disease in 
trees to be almost nil in our clean-up 
work.”—-H. M. Krebs, Ingham County, 
Michigan. 

“T think I am the youngest carload 
honey producer in the state. I am operat- 
ing 500 colonies in North Dakota and am 
twenty-seven years of age. I am going to 
the Gulf states to see about running bees 
there during the winter months, and in 
North Dakota in the summer.’—Irvan 
Gunter, Grand Forks County, N. D. 

“Clover and other honey plants are well 
ahead of conditions in past years, so that 
if nothing unforeseen occurs a good hon- 
ey crop is expected. A word of advice 
might be given to be sure to have plenty 
of supers, so as to be sure of obtaining a 
maximum crop. The failing in this region 
is that of providing only one or two su- 
pers for each colony. This naturally results 
in many swarms and a subsequent poor 
crop.”—E. E. Manges, Bedford County, Pa. 

“We had much cold, northeast wind 
during the spring and feeding was neces- 
sary to bring the bees through. That is the 
worst of this country. It is too cold, 
though things surely jump when they do 
begin to move.”—J. Hubbard, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 

“There has been an increase this year 
in the number of colonies rented for pol- 
lination in orchards, and I have conducted 
this year some experiments relating to 
the use of package bees as an emergency 
measure in case the over-wintered supply 
is insufficient.”—-Ray Hutson, Middlesex 
County, N. J. 

“We have enjoyed one of the finest 
early white clover honey flows in years. 
In one week our strong colonies have fill- 
ed three to four ten-frame hive-bodies.” 
—J. H. Wagner, Merrick County, Nebr, 
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~ ~ Gleaned by Asking ~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 





Dividing Without Finding Queen 
Question.—1 want to divide my colonies and 
leave the queen in the old hive. Finding the 
queen is the part that is going to give me 
trouble. What is the best way to find her?— 
A. H. Clark, Georgia. 


Answer.—If the bees are Italians you 
can usually find the queen readily by ex- 
amining each comb on both sides to look 
for her. The first and second combs after 
being examined should be set into an 
empty hive in order to allow more room 
for examining the remaining combs. As 
each comb is lifted out, glance at the 
next comb in the hive to see if the queen 
is there. If not, turn the comb in the hand 
to examine the other side. If the queen is 
not found in going over the combs once, 
they can be examined again as they are 
put back. If she is not found then, it is 
well to close the hive and look for the 
queen at another time. If the bees are 
blacks or hybrids, it is more difficult to 
find the queen, especially in populous col- 
onies. One way of finding queens in such 
colonies is to run the bees through an ex- 
cluder. This can be done by setting a 
new hive containing a few empty combs 
where the old one stood, placing a queen- 
excluder on it, then setting the hive (with 
out bottom) containing the queen on the 
queen-excluder, The ean then be 
driven to the lower story by smoking at 
the top of the hive, then taking out the 
combs one by one and shaking and brush- 
ing off the bees, being sure to brush them 
back into the hive. The combs after 
brushing should be set into an empty 
hive. When most of the bees have gone 
through, the queen should be found on 
the excluder. 

You can divide your colonies without 
finding the queen by making your divi- 
sion, then watching the bees of the two 
which become excited 
when they discover that the queen is not 
with them. Many bees will be found run- 
ning about at the entrance of the hive 
as though searching for the queen. Still 
another way is that of dividing the brood 
and honey into two hive-bodies, then 
placing one above the other with a queen- 
excluder between. After three days, ex- 
amine the combs to find eggs. This will 
tell in which hive-body the queen is. 
The division can then be made, placing 
the part containing the old queen where 
wanted. 


bees 


divisions to see 


Method of Swarm Control 

Question—How would tkis plan work as a 
swarm-control method? When the bees build 
swarming cells, take out the queen with two 
frames containing just enough brood to form 
a small nucleus to take care of the queen, then 
destroy all but one queen-cell in the old hive 
and leave them to raise the queen. If the young 
queen makes good, I could kill the old queen 
and unite the nucleus with the old swarm. 
J. H. Lutes, Nebraska. 

Answer.—This method of swarm con 


trol often works quite well. One objection 
is that the bees may continue their de- 
sire to swarm and sometimes a swarm 
issues soon after the young queen 
emerges, thus leaving the colony hope 
lessly queenless. Another objection is the 
length of time the colony is without a 
laying queen. In some localities this is 
not a serious objection, but in localities 
having a good fall honey flow it is ob 
jectionable. A better way is to rear young 
queens in advance in order to have them 
on hand during the swarming season. 
Then when a colony starts queen-cells in 
preparation for swarming, take out the 
queen and destroy all queen-cells. Nine 
or ten days later again destroy all queen 
cells and introduce a young laying queen. 
Combating European Foul Brood 

Question.—What should I do with some colo 

nies of blacks that have European foul brood? 


J. W. Dodgen, Arkansas. 
Answer.—If these colonies are strong, 


killing the queen, then ten days later de 
stroying all queen-cells and introducing 
a young Italian queen is usually sufficient 
treatment to get rid of European foul 
brood. If the colonies are weak or only 
of medium strength, they should be unit 
ed to make strong colonies, then treated 
as described above. The two important 
things in combating European foul brood 
are strong colonies and Italian bees of a 
resistant strain. 


Management of Small Swarms 
Question—When a colony casts a smal! 
swarm should the swarm be hived or should 
the queen be killed and the bees put back? 
J. A. Sims, Mississippi. 
Answer.—If the small swarm is a 


prime swarm accompanied by the old 
queen, it is a good plan to kill the old 
queen and put the bees back where they 
eame from. All the queen-cells should be 
destroyed at the time the swarm is put 
back or within four or five days. Ten days 
after the swarm issued, all queen cells 
should again be destroyed and a young 
laying queen introduced. If the small 


swarm is an after-swarm, a good plan is 
to hive it and place the hive close beside 
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the parent colony, then destroy all queen- 
cells in the parent colony. The next day 
the swarm and the parent colony may be 
united. 


Feeding Back Honey to Fill Unfinished Sections 

Question.—In order to have the bees fill out 
unfinished sections would it be practical to 
place an inner cover over the sections and on 
top of this place an extracting super of honey! 
The bees would have access to the honey in the 
extracting super through a %inch slot cut 
along the edge of the inner cover.—Ralph Gas- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—As a rule, it is quite difficult 
to induce bees to move honey from ex- 
tracting combs and store it in unfinished 
sections. You may succeed in inducing 
them to do this by uncapping the honey 
in the extracting combs. A better way is 
to extract the honey from the extracting 
combs, dilute it slightly with warm water, 
then feed it back to the bees in a large 
feeder so arranged that the bees will store 
the honey quite rapidly. This should be 
done immediately after the close of the 
main honey flow. However, feeding back 
extracted honey in order to induce the 
bees to finish comb honey is not always 
satisfactory. In some cases there is con- 
siderable loss, it often being necessary to 
feed three pounds of honey in order to 
have two pounds stored in the sections. 
Furthermore, the finished comb honey is 
liable to granulate early and must be 
sold before the beginning of cold weather 
te avoid loss through granulation. As a 
rule, it is better to manage-the supers in 
such a way as to have the smallest pos- 
sible number of unfinished sections, then 
extract the honey from them and save 
them to give back to the bees next season. 


Destroying Queen-cells to Prevent Suneuins 

Question.—How often should I examine the 
colonies and cut out queen-cells to prevent 
swarming !—F. 8S. Jobson, Alabama. 


Answer.—Destroying queen-cells can 
not be depended upon to prevent swarm- 
ing. Swarming can be prevented by ex- 
amining the colonies about once a week 
during the swarming season, and treating 
those which are preparing to swarm as 
indicated by the building of queen-cells. 
When queen-cells are just started, having 
only eggs or very small larvae, destroying 
every one of them and giving additional 
room sometimes causes the bees to give 
up swarming. Too often, however, they 
immediately build queen-cells again and 
are ready to swarm a week later. When 
queen-cells are well along, having large 
larvae and a large amount of royal jelly, 
swarming can be prevented by making an 
artificial swarm. This is done by shaking 
the bees from all but two of the combs 
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into their own hive (being sure that the 
queen is among them), giving frames of 
foundation instead of the combs of brood, 
then placing the shaken combs together 
with the two combs of adhering bees into 
a new hive. Swarming can also be pre- 
vented by taking out the queen, destroy- 
ing all queen-cells, then again ten days 
later destroying all queen-cells and in- 
troducing a young laying queen. 

Eggs Instead of Small Larvae for Rearing 

Queens 
Question.—Why do queen-breeders prefer 


larvae to eggs for rearing queens !—Morris 
Rowland, Ontario. 


Answer.— Most queen-breeders' rear 
queens by the grafting method, that is, 
they lift the tiny larvae from the cells 
of a comb from the breeding colony and 
place them into artificial cells. It would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to transfer eggs to artificial cell cups since 
the eggs are cemented to the base of the 
cell. The larvae can be transferred quite 
easily since they are floating in the larval 
food. Another reason for using small lar- 
vae is that it saves several days of time. 
It requires three days for the eggs to 
hatch, so if freshly laid eggs were used 
in queen-rearing it would require at least 
three days longer than by transferring 
larvae. 

Stimulating Brood-rearing for Fall Honey Flow 

Question.— Would it be advisable to feed the 
bees sugar syrup after the close of the honey 
flow from white clover in order to stimulate 


brood-rearing for the fall honey flowt—oO. E. 
Sugg, Kentucky. 


Answer.—It is doubtful if it would be 
advisable to feed if the colonies are well 
supplied with honey. Of course, if any are 
short of honey, feeding would be neces- 
sary. Colonies that have vigorous young 
queens, plenty of honey and plenty of 
room for brood-rearing usually keep up 
brood-rearing fairly well during a dearth 
of nectar at the close of the honey flow. 


Use of Entrance-Guards and Queen-Traps 
Question.—Why are not entrance-guards used 
to prevent swarming !—J. B. Bartlett, Illinois. 


Answer.—Entrance-guards can be used 
in swarm control, but they do not in any 
sense prevent it. An entrance-guard will 
prevent the queen from going out with 
the swarm, thus preventing the swarm 
from leaving if the beekeeper is away. 
The queen-trap can be used in the same 
way. In such cases, after the swarm re- 
turns, it is necessary either to make an 
artificial swarm ‘or to find the queen and 
take her out, destroy all queen-cells, then 
later (ten days after the swarm first is- 
sued) again destroy all queen-cells and 
introduce a young laying queen. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the clas- 
sified columns, or we will not be responsi- 
sible for errors. For special conditions on 
bee and queen advertising please write 
us. Copy should be received by 15th of 
preceding month to insure insertion. Cash 
with copy if credit has not been previous- 
ly established. 


eee eeerrrre?: 
inn nn 
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REGULAR ADVERTISERS -- - aealeael te 
IN GOOD STANDIN 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

Duvale Brown, L. A. Davis & Son, Herron & 
Stone, W. A. Holmberg, George Jaquays, G. B. 
Lewis Co., Edward M. Klein, W. C. Long, Rev. 
J. L. Mahussier, Geo. W. Mapus, 0. A. Mayeux, 
Oscar Mayeux, Herman Rauchfuss, John Nebel 
& Son Supply Co., Red Stick Apiaries, Homer 
W. Richard, J. L. St. Romain, Shaw & Ramsey, 
A. V. Small, F. W. Summerfield, W. A. Whit- 
mire, York Bee Co., W. O. Curtis. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from tkem.’’—-From Our Guarantee and Adver- 
tising Conditions. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


CLOVER honey, comb and extracted. Dr. E. 
Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York. 


HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FANCY 
and sample 
lona, lowa 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, 
Greenwich St., New York City. 

HONEY FOR SALE-—White 
ber in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 5-lb. 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 


FOR SALE 
in new oak barrels. 
free. P. W. Sowinski, 


HONEY FOR SALE in 60- lb. 
clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 14c Ib.; extra L. A. sage at llc lb. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for skipment now. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


NEW YORK 
ey, buckwheat 
size packages. 
A. I. Root © oO. 
Syracuse, N. 


“NO. 1 white comb, 
amber, $3.50; 
$3.00. Packed 
Howard, Geneva, 


M. 


Prices 


Ka- 


white clover extracted honey. 
on request. Kalona Honey Co., 
quan 
265 


any 
Inc., 


light am 
Write for 


and 
tins. 
Ill. 
light amber honey 
Sample 


Amber and 
Prices reasonable. 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


tins. White 


State comb and extracted hon- 
and clover, any quantity, all 
Five-pound pails our specialty. 
of Syracuse, 124 Williams St., 





$4.50 case; choice, $4.00; 
fancy buckwheat, $3.50; No. 1, 
in carriers of 6 cases. O. B. 
ms Oe 
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FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey. H. 
G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Best clover extracted koney in 
case lots, two 60's to case, 9%c, f. o. b. Grand- 
ville, Mich. Also quantity of baking honey. Jay 
Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 
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WE have a few thousand pounds of white 
and amber extracted and quantity of goldenrod 
and buckwheat comb honey to offer. Sample on 
request. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clover 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 
what you need and ask for prices. A. I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 


TOWNSEND QUALITY of clover extracted 
honey. Our 1929 crop of clover extracted hon- 
ey will be ready for the market beginning the 
last week of this month, July. Get on our list 
for your monthly supply during the coming 
season. Address E. D. TOWNSEND @& SONS, 
Nortkstar, Michigan, ‘‘Where the good honey 
comes from.’’ 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—All our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep- 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 

WANTED — Clover comb, 
preferred. Also water-white 
Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St., 


WANTED—Carlots of honey. 
tity, shipping point, and price. 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, 

BEESWAX WANTED - Will accept ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio 

WANTED—A 
honey, in 60-Ib. 
lowest cash price 
mingham, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED ixtracted clover and 
buckwheat. State quantity and how packed and 
mail sample. Hoffman & Hauck Division, 646 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HONEY PRODUCERS—tTell us what you 
have to offer in honey. Either comb honey or 
extracted in 60-lb. tins. State quantity, quality 
and lowest prices. C. F. Schobert & Co., 407 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

WANTED Shipments of ‘old comb and cap- 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 




















glass-front cases 
extracted. E. W. 


Zanesville, Ohio. 


State 
Mail 
Los Angeles, 





quan 
sample. 
Cal. 


car or less quantity y of white 
eans. Mail sample and quote 
for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 








wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Oo., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Queen-rearing outfit in the best 


location in Alabama. A. L. Webb, Calvert, Ala. 


PURE-BRED German (Police) Shepherd pups 
for sale. Floyd J. Miller, Grantsville, Md. 


FOR SALE—Root uncapping machine with 


motor. Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 
FOR SALE—100 used 10-frame hives, ex 


cluders, etc. Herbert Kietzer, Vernon Center, 
Minn. 
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MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 


Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
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LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00, 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





FOR SALE—25 full-depth 10-frame Root ex- 
tracting supers with drawn comb, wired frames, 
no disease. Price $3.50, f. o. b. Bremen, Ohio. 
Westerman Bros., Bremen, Okio. 





300 colonies bees for sale. A certificate of in- 
spection will be furnished at time of sale. For 
particulars write F. A. James Clover Seed Co., 
Newbern, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Two-frame reversible Root ex- 
tractor all ready to extract honey. L. M. Hub- 
bard, Onsted, Mich. 


FOR SALE—50 used Modified-Dadant hives, 
130 used 10-frame bodies, mostly all with drawn 
combs, extra equipment. Disease free. Wm. 
Kruse, Long Lake, Wis. 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the beekeep- 
er. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, 
Mayville, Chau. Co., N 


~ BEST quality bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re- 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 


Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand Root double- 
walled hives. Extracting supers, as good as new, 
six-frame power extractor. One Root uncapping 
melter. Some new unused five-gallon honey cans 
and other equipment. Write for particulars. 
Fred Briggs, New Skaron, Towa. 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will ‘stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25¢e; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 


FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over on M. 53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., 
Almont, Mich. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


REACROFT selected queens. One, 90c; ten, 
$8.50. Quantity prices on application. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


HARRISON’S GOLDEN QUEENS—Vigor- 
ous, gentle and hardy Italians, 50c each; one 
or 100. Harrison Apiaries, Honoraville, Route 
1, Alabama. 


~ FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY "Y QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPER SUP- 
a Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, a. 


- 'THREE-BANDED Italian bees. Two-pound 
package with queen, $4.25; one untested queen, 
$1.00; one tested queen, $1.50. J. Allen, Cath- 
erine, Ala. 


ITALIAN bees and queens, Honey Girl strain. 
3 Ibs. bees with queen, $3.00. Queens, untested, 
65e each; tested, $1.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens. ~ Untested, 90c; 6, 
$4.75; 12 for $8.25. Tested, $1.25. Select test- 
ed, $2. 25. State inspected. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Sam Hinshaw & Son, Randleman, N. O. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery, J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 8, Ala. 























ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, bred by 
a vocational breeder. 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $75.00. Try them and you will 
order more. Safe arrival guaranteed. H. B. Tal- 
ley, R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. Producing 
large beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. Queens 
untested, $1.25; select untested, $1.50; select 
tested, $3.00 each. Write for circular for bees. 
Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Texas. 


BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens, ~ the 
kind that pleases every one. Balance of season, 
70c each; 12, 65c each; 50, 60c each; 100, 
55c each. Health certificate, safe arrival, satis- 
— guaranteed. Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, 
Ala. 


DIEMER'S Bright Italian Queens, before 
June 15th, $1.00 each; tested, $1.50. After 
June 15th, 75c each. Sent in double barrel in- 
troducing cage. Worth-while information in cir- 
cular, which gives prices of package bees. J. F. 

G. G@. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 

ITALIAN bees and 
age without queen, 











ueens. Two-pound pack- 
8.00; untested queen, 
$1.00; tested, $1.50. Add price of queen want- 
ed. Safe arrival after May 10. Observation 
kives with bees and queen, $8.00. Birdie M. 
Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


COMBLESS package bees shipped on sugar 
syrup with Italian queen. 2-lb. package, $3.50; 
ten or more, $3.00 each; 3-lb. package, $4.25; 
ten or more, $3.75 each. Health certificate at 
tached. Safe arrival guaranteed. 10% with or- 
der, balance before shipping. John A. Williams, 
Box 178, Oakdale, La. 


FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian queens, 
Blue Ribbon kind, took first premium at North 
Carolina State Fair, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.00; tested, $1.50. State inspected, safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Pleasant Gar- 
den Apiaries, Pleasant Garden, N. ©. Carl E. 
Causey, Manager. 














IF you want bees that are “gentle “to “handle, 
good honey-gatherers, and beautiful to look at, 
my strain of golden Italians will please you. 
Prices: Untested, 90c; six, $4.80; twelve to 
forty-nine, 70c each; fifty or more, 65c each. 
Tested, $1.25 each. Health certificate, safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


CHOICE brigkt Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 26 years for 
good winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; breed- 
ers, $10 each. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


GOLDEN Italian queens of kighest quality 
and most careful breeding. Producing large 
hustling bees, very gentle and beautiful. Yellow 
to the tip. My queens are from a proven honey- 
producing strain. Select untested, $1.00 each; 
6 to 12, 90c each; 12 or more, 80c each; 100 
for $70. Select tested, $2.50 each. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Try my goldens, 
they will please you. W. OC. Wright, Holt, Mo. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS —We have the finest 
line-bred Carniolans to be had. They are very 
hardy, gentle, prolific, great workers and build- 
ers of very white comb; winter extra well and 
build up very quickly in the spring. Fifteen 
years’ experience with them. Never have had 
any foul brood. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices, untested, one to ten, $1.00 








each; ten to twenty-five, 85¢ each. Breeding 
queens, Ae 00. A. M, an Fort Edward, 
N. » wo a Om 
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FOR SALE—100 colonies bees, guaranteed 
disease free. J. J. Holt Co., St. Louis, Mo. _ 
QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus- 
tlers.’"’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 


QUEENS—Pure Italian, gentle and hardy 
strain, 50c each, any number. Louisiana South- 
ern Bee Farm, Baton Rouge, La. 

‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ Italian queens. One, 
80c; 6, $4.00. Send for circular. See advertise- 
ment in January issue. Allen Latham, Norwich- 
town, Conn. 


SERVICEABLE, money-worth Italian queens. 
Select untested, 50c each, in small quantities. 
Less for large amounts. Write for free circular. 
R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 
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dispose of entire crops at roadside stands. 
Priced to sell. Write for full information. Rock- 
ward Nusbaum, Uniontown, Carroll County, Md. 


ROOT EXTRACTOR COLUMN 

(A free advertising service to Root custom- 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex- 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of great capacity.) 

FOR SALE—One Root automatic honey ex- 
tractor, 4-frame, good as new, $25.00. George 
Herrick, 12110 Parnell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A¢V00UOOUULLNERNGOUUAAAAEE EL UUHOMAERUOANASANL UU LANA LUO UAMNEL RUNS MENAGNLLUUH NAGAR LENSE AHHH 








BRIGHT Italian queens, ones that are guar- 
anteed to please you or your money refunded. 
Untested, any number, 65c each; tested, $1.00 
each. Honoraville Bee Company, Honoraville, 
Ala. ae 

FOR SALE—Apiary, 160 colonies, fully equip- 
ped, guaranteed no disease, fine orange and sage 
range. Further information on request. P. C. 
Chadwick, Agent, 426 W. Olive Ave., Redlands, 
Calif. See 

FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens by 
return mail. One untested queen, 75c; 6, $4.25; 
12, $8.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Robert B. 
Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 

GOLDEN Italian queens. Bees very gentle 
and cap honey white. State inspected. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Tested, $1.25; select tested, 
$2.25: untested, 90c each; 6, $4.80; 12 or 
more, 70c each. D. T. Gaster, Randleman, N. C. 

FOR SALE—Because of death of owner, 
about sixty colonies of bees in 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hives; comb-honey equipment. Bees guar- 
anteed free from disease. Honey-house with 
location. Best offer takes outfit. C. L. Hammer, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

SUNNYLAND QUEENS possess the qualities 
that make beekeeping profitable. They have 
proven their merits in every part of America, 
Cuba and Europe. Can be bought for 50c each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Crenshaw County Api- 
aries, Rutledge, Ala. 





I am offering my golden Italian queens for 
balance of 1929: Untested, any number, at 75c 
each. They are still the big bright hustling 
kind (the kind that get the honey). I guaran- 
tee them to be the best that money can buy, or 
money refunded. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


SELECTED STOCK GOLDEN ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS. Satisfied customers ev- 
erywhere. Gentle and best honey producers. 
Government inspected. Each package with 
young laying queen introduced, standard frames. 
2-lb., $3.40; ten or more, $3.00; on two 
frames, $3.90; three frames, $4.50; 3-lb., $3.80; 
on two frames, $4.40. Special large package, 5 
lbs., on two frames honey and emerging brood, 
$5.75; ten or more, $5.50. Orders shipped next 
day received. Cloverland Apiary, D. A. Coincon, 
Prop., Hamburg, La. 


FOR SALE—500 colonies of Italian bees 
and equipment with four permanent locations 
consisting of outlying suburban building lots 
planted to fruit trees and otherwise especially 
adapted to beekeeping. The home place of four 
acres, like all the other locations, is on a won- 
derful system of state roads and is an almost 
perfect home for a beekeeper. Three other yards 
are in large commercial orchards. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for some one to get in the 
center of a truly wonderful white, alsike, sweet 
clover and tulip region. Unlimited opportunity 
for expansion. My reason for selling is that I 
have purchased a home in an adjoining county. 
There is no disease in this part of the state. 
Will guarantee bees free of disease. This is 
near Washington, a good koney market. Can 





WANTED—Strong young man for balance 
of season to help with 600 colonies. Ray Wil- 
cox, Odessa, N. Y 


WANTED—Experienced, temperate and re- 
liable beeman, for summer season, or summer 
and fall. State age, experience, salary expected. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 








WANTED—Man with some experience to 
help with the bees for balance of season. State 
wages, experience and reference in first letter. 
J. B. and C. J. Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BEES during swarming season can be con- 
trolled so as to return to hives. Particulars free 
on receipt of two cents postage. Don’t fail. 
The Lenox Misty Sprayer Mfg. Co., 3 East 14th 
St., New York City. 





FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 463.) 
cream, fresh strawberries, fresh pineapple. or 
other fruits desired. : 

Honey Tea Wafers—Butter wafers or sal- 
tines, % cup Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, % cup 
warm honey. Mix thoroughly Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies with warm honey. Spread the butter 
wafers with this mixture and serve with ice tea 
or fresh fruit lemonade. Also fine fur service 
with ice cream. 

Honey Krisp Sundae—i1 scoop vanilla ice 
cream, 1 to 2 tablespoons honey, 2 tablespoons 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. Pour warm honey 
over ice cream and sprinkle with Kellogg's 
Rice Krispies. Otker delicious sundaes may be 
made by pouring honey fresh strawberry sauce 
over ice cream and sprinkling with Kellogg's 
Rice Krispies, pineapple sauce or mixture of 
fresh fruits and honey all sprinkled with Kel- 
logg’'s Rice Krispies. 








| Sour Honey Dept. — 


Flory and Billy both died. This makes 
it too late this season now for me and 
Ab ever to get our A. F. B. breed of 
hounds goin in commershal volumn afore 
another season. No applecart was ever 
worse upset financial than mine and 
Ab’s is at present, and Ab says he sees 
another winter in the lumber yard right 
now. That’s the orful part of Flory and 
Billy’s untimely and overwhelmin deaths. 
It came at a time when our financial was 
strained any way. Salge and Jay Smith 
had just hijacked us out of the whole 
north ageney for the Powerful strain. 

(Continued on page 471.) 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 470.) 


Our wives allays collect all the lawn 
mowin income. If we could it aint trappin 
season, and also we may never have a 


eoon dog again. We hardly know which 
way to turn financial and it was all so 
promisin only two short months ago. 

* * * 

So many has writ wantin to know full 
particklers about Flory and Billy’s last 
hours that I will give just the main facts. 
Me and Ab was so set on gettin the A. F. 
B. hound breed established this season 
for our financial that we miscallated ter- 
rible as we see now as to what age and 
how to ecomingle dogs and bees in givin 
foul brood seent to the dogs. First, we 
didn’t have no good place to do it as it 
turned out. But we had the big advantage 

(Continued on page 472.) 
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GRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Mated to golden drones. They build up a 

strong colony in fall and early spring; 

gentle, winter well, capping’ comb honey 

very white. All queens big-bodied and 

heavy layers. All untested, $1.00 each. 

8. W. BALDWIN, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
R. F. D. No. 4. 






































Bee Books at Very Low Prices 


To clear our stock of books sligktly dam- 
aged we offer, while they last, the following 
books at the following prices: 

Mysteries of Beekeeping Explained (Quin- 
by), 18, 75e. 

__ Hive and the Honeybee 
Cook's Manual of the Apiary, 8, 75c. 

Spanish A B C (Root), 1, $2.00. 

Queen-rearing Simplified (Smith), 149, 90c. 
_ Starting Right with Bees (Rowe), paper, 58, 

How to Keep Bees (Comstock), 8, 75c. 

Every Step in Beekeeping (Douglas), 6, 
$2.00. 

Fifty Years Among the Bees (Miller), 2, 75c. 

Huber’s Observation on Bees (Dadant), 1, 
$2.50. 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


DIS At AIS OT SETS IS 0. 


Queens, 50c 


I want your business and I don’t 
know any better way of getting it 
than selling you these queens at 
this price. They are raised by my- 
self, and I guarantee them to be the 
equal of any queens at any price. 


A. E. SHAW 
SHANNON - MISSISSIPPI 
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Ruschill’s 
lobred Italian 


Queens 


produce light-colored, 
three-banded bees that 
deliver the goods, judg- 
ing by the many repeat 
orders we get. 


UNTESTED QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH 
Chas. L. Ruschill 


Colfax, Iowa 
25 years’ experience 

















_Harrison’s Golden Queens 


The kind that up-to-date beekeepers demand. 
Gentle, vigorous and hardy, 50c each, one or 
one hundred. 


J. K. Harrison Apiaries 


HONORAVILLE, ROUTE 1, ALABAMA. 


Golden Queens 


BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE AND GOOD HONEY- 
GATHERERS 
Select (one grade) young laying queen, $1.00 


each; five for 80c each; ten, 75c each; twenty 
or more, 65c each. 





We have specially made, patent pending, safe 
introducing cage which is also self-introducing, 
in which we guarantee safe introduction even 
to laying worker colonies. The price for queens 
in this cage is 50c additional. All queens mailed 
in large cages unless smaller size specified. No 
disease. Health certificate. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction. 


The Golden Apiaries 


| John T. Knight, Mgr. LETOHATCHIE, ALA. 


~ QUEENS 


_ Yancey Hustlers 
| Record Honey-Makers 
| 





Untested, 75c each; $8.00 per dozen; 
$50.00 per hundred. 

Tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 
Package bees at any time. 


} Quick service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 
BAY CITY, TEXAS 
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Mott’s Northern-bred 
Italian Queens 


IN BEE OULTURE 


| 
| 


Reared 350 feet from the postoffice. Your or- | 


ders on our desk in 20 minutes from the train. 
Saves a day in and day out by R. F. D. clerks. 
ueens selected and guaranteed purely mated. 
hy buy hybrids? 24 years looking for the 
best. See list. 


April and May, oy 25; 13, 918.00. Ates June | in Ab’s barn was a secret to our lovin 


1, $1.00; 6, $5.7 12 $11.50; 50 5.00; 
100, $85. 00. Sel. “tasted, $2.00. Virgins, 50c. 
No disease, safe delivery, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


EB. E. MOTT & SON, GLENWOOD, MIOH. 


Thrifty 5 O Cc 


Queens each 


A NO. 1 ITALIAN QUEENS 
BY RETURN MAIL 











Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed in 
U. 8S. and Canada. Nine years of careful breéed- 
ing assure you of good queens. 


N. Norman, Ramer, Ala. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 471.) 
in Ab’s apiary of havin plenty of F. B. 


combs but no bees for they quit last win- 
ter or early last spring. The scent was 
all there all right though, and we began 
figgerin and figgerin where and how we 
would give the pups their first lesson in 


| trailin foul brood. The pups in a box over 


| was apiarist Deyell’s church 


wives. So we had to fall back onto from 
10 to 11:45 a. m. of a Sunday. This time 
time too 
and so me and Ab had it fixed fine to use 
this beekeepin highbrow’s nearest apiary 
on Sunday, May 12, 10 to 11:45 a. m. We 
took along from Ab’s exstinckt apiary 
two good strong scent F. B. combs as no 
dog as smelt of would ever forget or no- 


| body else, and had the pups each on a 


| chain, me one and Ab one. 
dogs from 


As knowin 
tailtip to muzzle we knew 
Flory and Billy must get first trainin 


| under actual condishons of the apiary and 


Bright Italian Bees 


and Queens 


ueens—-GOLDEN-—Queens 

The kind you'll be glad you bought. 

They are properly raised; their progeny are 
gentle, pleasing to look at; a pleasure to han- 
die them; best of honey producers; and they 
winter well. 

Not a dissatisfied customer. 

1 = untested queen 
2 9 
10 yA over -70 

Package bees shipped promptly. Prices and 

testimonials furnished. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
WESTWEGO, LA. 
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/ Get Running’s Queens / 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan ——— where we produce honey 


{ 


Choice untested Italian Queens, 75c 
each; $8.40 per dozen. Tested, 50c 
each extra. Write for prices in 
large quantities. 


All queens sent from Sumterville, Ala. 
Address for quick service. 


David Running 
SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA 
> a oe ON GP ON ON 


/ | 
( 
f 


get used to bees right from the start. We 
had to hurry for Deyell’s nearest yard 
was a half mile out of town. Well, when 
we got there and I got the two combs of 
F. B. just nicely into one of Deyell’s 
famous automattock feeder fur overcoat 
hives, Ab who had stayed back with the 
pups comes up for givin them first scent. 


| The bees was flyin a little but a rain had 
| checked apple blossom nectar flow the day 
| before sudden and they weren’t feelin too 


friendly and we didn’t have any smoker 
or veil. I took off the cover of the hive 
(Continued on page 475.) 


EDWARDS asia 


tele} al. ie 


a ye 


—~ ny at 


tidlaggy ete ete., pe tO 


er of sheet meta 
Bio Savi SAVINGS. Thousands of 


We own our own rolling mills. 


a oe mou got thi 
ttom. You get the 
. Edwards metal roofs last 

longer, look better. ist rust, fire and lightning. 
Berke: ii, oe of SOFTER BBARMG 
t 8 8 e 

acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 


Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and ps tosuit and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Tor Root 
—~ FREE — ~ amet 

s EDWARDS MFG: co. 


733-7 ° 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, F 
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Northern ‘Bred 
Root Quality Queens 


for 


July Requeening 








It pays big dividends to use the best queens obtainable and to re- 
queen annually, especially in extracted honey production. 


Orders filled promptly in the order in which they are received. 
Order today. Telegram orders given special attention. 


1 10 50 100 


Untested..$1.10 ea. $1.00 ea. $.85 ea. $.75 ea. 
Tested...... 2.25 ea. 2.00 ea. 
Sel. Tested 5.00 ea. 


Customers outside U. S. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to 
above prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. 

Note: Our UNTESTED QUEENS are young, fertile queens reared this sea- 
son, that prove to be approximately 99 per cent purely mated. 

Our TESTED QUEENS are older queens guaranteed purely mated. 


Our SELECT TESTED QUEENS are choice tested queens that might be 
used as breeding queens, although they are not tested for breeding purposes. 


OUR GUARANTEE ON QUEENS—wWe guarantee safe arrival of queens sent in mailing 
cages to customers in the United States and Canada, but not to island possessions or other 
foreign countries. We agree to refund the money or replace the queen if the one first sent 
arrives dead, provided the beekeeper receiving the dead or unfit queen notifies us and re- 
turns her at once and in her own shipping cage, properly marked with name and address 
of sender. No delay in returning the queen can be permitted. Guarantee does not cover queens 
shipped out of U. S. A. and Canada. 


The A. I. Root Company - Medina, Ohio 








GLEANINGS 


‘KNIGHT'S 
QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED LEATHER- 
COLORED ITALIANS 


The best honey-gatherers, gentle, prolific 
and hardy. I have hundreds or more letters al 
ready received this spring stating their colonies 
headed with my queens withstood the past se- 
vere winter in perfect condition, while others 
did not survive. My queens are carefully reared 
and selected, and are really 
the average queens advertised I 
satisfaction 

PRICES: 
1 select (one grade) young laying queen. . $1.00 
5 sel. (one grade) young laying queens, ea. .80 
10 sel. (one grade) young laying queens, ea. .75 
20 or more select (one grade) young laying 
queens, each ........ -65 


Can still make tenanedinte shigmente on pack- 
age bees. 2-lb. package with queen, $3.50 F. O. 
B. your address. 3-lb. size with queen, $1.00 
additional 

All queens sent in large six-hole cages unless 
smaller size specified. No charge for clipping. 
No disease. Health certificate. Pure mating, 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight 


Alabama 
DTRAt Tv FS OTS Av TAI 0 


/ For Sale 


/ Italian Bees & Queens 


Nothing but the best. Queens, 75c 
each; $8.00 per dozen. 1 pound of 
bees with young queen, $2.10; 2 lbs. 
with queen, $3.90. Discount on larger 
orders. All charges paid to your P. O. 


( 
Graydon Bros. / 
y) 
Oo 


LINE-BRED, 


guarantee 


Hayneville 





Route 4, Greenville, Alabama 
>< @ > oh 4 6 | Pe OS ON 





Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


Patents Co. Practice in Patent Office 


an 
HAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan ans. Washington, D. C. 


worth more than | 


July, 1929 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
QUEENS 


Seventeen years’ experience with bees. 
Twelve years a queen-breeder. 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 

Select untested, one grade only 

Si ee sheds o 6 « $0.75 each 

100 or more.... $70.00 per a 

Select tested ; $1.25 each 

We guarantee satisfaction “and safe ar 


rival in U. S. and Canada. 


— Tennessee a 
DTS ALT ALIS 0 Tart TRrtr—60 


o C. Parks, 
SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 
/ Williams’ Queens *~ 
PRODUCE PROFITABLE COLONIES 
They are bred for honey gathering, 


and hardiness. 
how to produce the 





Italian Queens.. 


THREE-BANDED ONLY 


Purely mated, health certified, fully 
guaranteed to give you satisfaction. 


...50 cents each... 


ANY QUANTITY 


Uriah Apiaries 
BOX 67 URIAH, ALA. 





long life, 
We know long 
slender-bodied queens suck as you find at 
the head of your best colonies. 
Health certificate with every shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Select 
each 


untested Italian queens, 50c 
Quantity prices on request. 


P. M. Williams 


MT. WILLING ALABAMA 
+ Sap Fm 0 SSS 0 





Better-Bred Italian Queens 
45c each, any quantity 


My queens are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


| ship no culls, no old 


queens, no virgins, nothing but the best. Why not try them and save the 
difference? Sample, 40c. 


A.L. Webb, Prop. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 472.) 
as I had put the two F. B. combs in with 


Ab holding Flory and Billy close up by 
their chains. We was hurryin, and about 
that time it seemed the bees began hur- 
ryin too. I can’t remember all as happened 
from then on much, only I know what 
bees wasn’t on me and Ab was on the two 
dogs as began yelpin till you could hear 
em in Chiny. Did you ever see a pup when 
he’s first stang? Well, he just begins get- 
tin away from where he is in any direction 
at all and‘no sense and bitin at the bees 
on hisself. So Flory and Billy some way 
got their chains around Ab’s legs and all 
three of em then managed to upset the 
hive. It was the liveliest and orfulest 
time I ever see. I was terrible busy with 
myself and just then came an orful holler 
to get out of there and Deyell hadn’t 
gone to church as he orter and as we cal 
(Continued on page 476.) 


QUEENS QUEENS 


Palmetto three-band Italians reared from 
imported stock, backed by 27 years of experi- 
ence. My prices are in line with the price of 
honey. Booking orders. now for June, July and 
August delivery at following prices: 50c each; 
half dozen, $2.80; dozen, $5.40; 20 to i100, 
40c each. 


C. G. ELLISON, BELTON, §. C. 
TORO VMVOVODLA 


, Untested Queens 
Any Number / 


40 each } 


BY RETURN MAIL 


Thrifty, Healthy, Prolific 


Select untested queens, 45c each, 
any number. 

Tested queens, $1.00 each. 

Two-pound packages with select 
untested queen, 1-12, $2.25 each; 12- 
100, $2.00 each. 

Three-pound packages with select 
queen, 1-12, $3.25 each; 12-100, $3.00 
each. 


‘GS IN 








I have the experience, labor and equip 
ment to give you satisfactory service 
Safe arrival guaranteed in U. S. and 
Canada. Matings guaranteed pure, re 
placement made or money refunded on 
request. Health certificate furnished. 


C. B. Collier, Ramer, Ala. 
DSN SOS 
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/ Mack’s Queens / 


(3-BAND ITALIANS) / 


Have won favor and fancy 
eally every honey-producing section in 
the U. S. A. They are so popular be- 
cause they are so HARDY, GENTLE and 
PROLIFIC. NORTHERN-BRED is the 
reason. They are so good that we guar 
antee them to please any beekeeper this 
side of Mars. That's a lot of territory, 
but try to produce the same quality 
yourself for less than $1.00 each. Yet 
here they go at 


60c each 
$6.60 a doz. 
$50.00 a 100 


If they don't please you, return them 
and we will refund your money and pay 
you for your time and trouble besides. 


in practi- 


Oo 


Herman McConnell 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 
ROBINSON—RTE. 2—ILLINOIS. 
Telegraph and Telephone, Oblong, Il. 


DAES. OTSA ES 0 


Moore’s Strain 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a_ world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
‘*In 1913, 80 per cent of tke bees in this dis- 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 
your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 
and _in 1914 they made 360 pounds per colony. 

‘*In 1917 LIL bought 12 
introduced them to diseased colonies. Four 
of them became too weak to recover, and they 
all got rapidly until it looked impossible 
for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
as soon as the young bees from your queens 
began to hatch, the disease began to disappear. 
They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular frec. 


J. P. Moore 
Morgan - -_ Kentucky 
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queens of you, and 


worse 
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Queens 
Queens 


Forehand’s 3-band 





Italians 


sible for remainder of season. 

1 to 12 selected untested queens, 55c 
each; 12 to 25, 50c each. 

Six selected untested queens will be 
GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE with each 
order for 25 or more. 

Safe delivery and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. 


/ 
—) 
The very best at the lowest price pos- / 
] 


N. Forehand 


Gonzalez Florida 
OFA TSE FMALCO Te TM FM 0 


Reliable Queens 


Young, vigorous, pure three-banded 
Italians, bred for service. They are rear- 
ed in strong colonies and mated from 
strong nuclei. We can fill orders promptly. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

Select young laying queens, 75c each; 
six to fourteen, 70c each; fifteen or more, 
65c each. 

Write for prices on larger quantities. 

Package bees for increase, 2 lbs. with 
young laying queen, $2.50; 3 Ibs., $3.50. 
Express or mail shipment. 

1000 colonies and 1200 nuclei to draw 
from. 

Seventeen years’ experience as exten- 
sive shippers. 

You will be pleased with the quality of 
the bees we supply. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick : : Alabama 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 475.) 
lated but was chargin straight down onto 


us across a field as fast as he could come 
and madder than a bull. How ever Ab got 
those dog chains off around his legs and 
we got into the bushes with the two pups 
afore old Deyell got there I don’t know. 
Poor Flory and Billy. They was swelled 
pretty near double when me and Ab got 
to my house with them in our arms. Ab 
said that nothin but rappin them in blan- 
kets soaked in hot vinegar would save 
em, and we went at it forgettin all about 
church and 8. S. time endin at 11:45 we 
(Continued on page 477.) 


Norman Bros.’ Queens 


50c each 


By Return Mail--Any Number 


These queens are bred for quality rather 
than quantity by experienced queen-breeders. 
We have spared neither labor nor expense to 
make them the very best. Safe arrival and sat 
isfaction guaranteed in U. 8S. A. and Canada. 
If not, return them, and we will replace or re- 
fund your money. 

Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
T. L. Norman, Mgr. NAFTEL, ALA. 
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/ Selected Untested | 
/ Queens / 


/ 50c each 7 


Any Number 


July, 1929 








These queens are backed with a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE and you 
may feel sure that we will back this 
guarantee to the limit. Our MOTTO is 
to SATISFY you so that you will join 
our family of SATISFIED users of 
SMITH’S SUPERIOR QUEENS year 
after year. All you have to do is to for- 
ward us your order and we will do the 
rest. Order direct from these MONEY- 
SAVING PRICES. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 
Calhoun, Alabama 


1 to 1000, selected untested queens, 
50c. Tested, $1.00. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 476.) 
was that excited. We was each just vine- 


gar rappin a pup on the kitchen floor when 
the door opened and both of ’em came 
home from church and bang right into 
my house of course. I can’t write nothin 
more about it. Don’t ever ask me to— 
none of you. Its enough to know the dogs 
died and me and Ab lived. But I guess 
the dogs was the luckiest. 
* * * 

E. W. Brown out at Willow Springs, 
Ill., has had some trouble with his bees 
and also his wife I should judge. I am 

(Continued on page 478.) 


Quigley’s American 
Beauty 
Italian Queens 


For beauty, gentleness, long-lived bees, and 
great honey-gatherers, this strain has no su- 
periors. 

Guaranteed in every way. Our late improve- 
ment in rearing produces fine large queens that 
give the big colonies. Untested, $1.00 each; 
ultra-violet-ray-treated queens, $1.50. Send for 
circular. Reference, Marshall National Bank. 


E. F. Quigley Apiaries Co. 


UNIONVILLE, MO. 
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1 The Foundation { 


of Successful 
Beekeeping 


Beekeeping authorities agree that 
young queens of good quality are essen- 
tial for better wintering and good honey 
crops. 

Good queens and good beekeeping are 
inseparable. 

There is nothing else like Cutts’ 
queens. They are distinctive in quality 
and character. 

They are your big help for better 
crops and bigger profits. 

1 untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, 
$1.50 each. 

Description and complete price list, 


DISA SALTS PST 


also prices on quantities, upon request. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 


f J. M. Cutts & Sons / 
R. F. D. 1. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
DI SOS OSNOT SOO 





Leininger’s Queens 


45 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Just 45 years ago we reared our 


first Italian Queens and we have ever 


since reared queens of the highest quality. There are none better. 


OUR PRICES FOR QUEENS ARE: 


$1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00 
$1.50 each, any number 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FRED LEININGER & SON, DELPHOS, OHIO 


Morrison’s Three-banded Queen Bees 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them, 


for qualities such as gentleness, honey-gathering, less swarming, and capping their 
honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. We have the stock and know the 
business. Our mating capacity is such that we can take care of all orders promptly. 
Prices are as follows: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.00; 25 or more, 75¢ each. Tested, $1.50 
each, in any number. Breeders, $5.00 each. Discount on large orders if booked in ad- 
vance. Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mandale, Ohio 


George Morrison, P. 0. Box 65 - 
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Carniolans 


Gentle Prolific 
Wonderful Workers 


Gentle—can be handled most of the time 





without a veil. Wonderful workers—average 
surplus 1927 was 180 lbs. per colony. Many 
reports from customers better than this. Build 


very white combs—fine for comb honey produc- 
tion. 

22 years breeding Carniolans. Breeders im- 
ported each season—Jan Strgar strain—the 
foremost queen-breeder in Carniola. M. Am- 
brozic strain, the most extensive honey pro 
ducer in Carniola, operating over 1000 colo 
nies. We have supplied queens to many Agri 
cultural Colleges and State Experiment Sta 
tions, to the Provincial Experiment Stations 
and Farm of Canada, and to the Japanese Gov 
ernment for breeding purposes. We probably 
have the finest Carniolans in the United States. 
Ask for our free paper, ‘‘Merits of the Car- 
niolan Bee.’ 


ee E.G go ccccesenensen $1.25 
OE ov oct ceescsncoess 6.60 
 , GD o cc caccescnsenes 12.00 
Tested queens, each ........ 2.00 


Ask for prices in larger quantity. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 477.) 
glad of it. I like for other beekeep’ 
know what its like to have a lot of 
advice free all the time. I hope she catches 
him rappin a awful sick pup in hot vinegar 
and the kitchin all mussed up some Sun 
day when she comes home from church 
unexpected. Then he can talk. Here fol 
lers the first of his story: 

Willow Springs, II1., 
Dear Old Drone: 

There ought to be a law against that (page 
42, January issue)—against piling supers way 
up beyond reach by big husky beekeepers and 
then sending pictures of their tall hives to 
editors without an explanation of how the 

(Continued on page 479.) 


May 7, 1929. 


Serviceable, money-worth Italian 


queens, Select untested, 50c each, in 
small quantities. Less for large 


amounts. Write for free circular. 
R. V. STEARNS, BRADY, TEXAS 
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real merit. 
$8.00 ; 50 to 100, 


/ 





tion guaranteed. 


A. E. Crandall - 


Connecticut 
—BRED FOR PRODUCTION— 


Three-banded Italians that will produce 
1 Select Untested, 80c each; 
60c¢ each. Export queens, $1.00 each. 
Special attention given to export shipments. Satisfac- 


Queens 


workers « 
6, $4.50; 12, 


TASC) Se PSE 


- Berlin, Conn. 
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Untested Queens, 45c each 


Anticipating a heavy demand for the high- 
grade three-banded Italian queens that I have 
bargained for, I have arranged with four differ- 
ent, extensive breeders to furnish me with pure 
three-banded untested Italian queens for the 
balance of the season's sales. These four well 
known breeders now have ready for mailing 
thousands of queens, so there will be positively 
no delay in deliveries. This delivery proposition 
is quite an item in the buying of queens, for, 
when you are ready for them you want them 
badly. If one breeder is sold out, I mail from 
another. This same system was worked in the 
sale of package bees this past season, and ac 
counts for the fact that no orders were delayed, 
for I placed my orders where a breeder had 
bees to fill it and do it quick. If you want good 
service and very prompt deliveries, let TOWN 
SEND do your buying for you. I have some 
thing different to offer you this season. I'm go- 
ing to meet all competition. While my prices 
are very low and reasonable, I'm going to ask 
you NOT TO SEND ME ANY MORE MONEY 
FOR THE QUEENS YOU BUY OF ME THAN 
OTHERS OFFER TO FURNISH FOR. In other 
words, I will meet all competition, and you get 


the benefit of good service from the very best 
breeders of the Gulf states. It may be possible 
for me to buy queens for you from your favor 
ite breeeder. Write me along tkis line and |! 
will let you know what success I have in car 
rying out this buying scheme. 


The prices that I am asking and ought to get 
for these very best pure Italian queens are as 
follows 
25 or more untested queens at 48c each 
50 or more untested queens at 47c each 

5 or more untested queens at 46c each 
100 or more untested queens at 45c each 

Special price on large lots. Do not open cage, 
but mail in all dead queens for replacement 
Remember, do not send me any more money 
than you can buy the same quantity of queens 
from others for. Remember that I have thou 
sands of untested pure three-banded Italian 
queens ready to mail. There will be no delay 
in getting your queen tkrough this office. Ev 
erything guaranteed. Addresg me at my home 
at Northstar, Michigan, and your queens will 
be mailed direct from my breeders in the South 
E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 478.) 


ean be undone by any beekeeper with 


nary weak back after the thing is full 


up honey. It looks to me like a trap for 
enticing us unwary, honest and unsuspecting 
back-lot beekeepers to do something we can’t 
un-do and thereby get ourselves into a jam. 
Maybe I’m wrong—maybe it’s just because 
my own ackbone is not up to scratch, but I 


believe the average back-lot beekeeper is going 


to get ‘‘hisself’’ into a fine mess, trying to 
imitation the huskies with their tall hives. 
Just look at that 8-footer on page 42; that 
picture ought to be good for 10 days in jail; and 
when you consider wkat the husky writes 
about it that ought to make it good for free 
board and lodging in the county jail for 15 
days. He says he didn’t pick out his tallest 
hive to photograph for fear of straining the 


reader’s credulity. 
It is an alluring idea to fix the bees up this 
way so that they have no plausible excuse for 


swarming; I tried it. It is easy—no trick at 
all to pile up empty supers until you have to 
stand on a step-ladder to finish the job. But 


there comes a day of reckoning with Newton's 
law of gravitation wken these full-depth supers 
become full of honey and have to be removed 
Here is where the husky gets his laugh in. It 
is not that it bothers me so much, personally; 
Iam a pretty far-sighted cuss when it comes to 
avoiding a strain on my backbone, at least I 
always have had a pretty good reputation in 
that direction; it is the non-far-sighted weak 
backed back-lot beekeeper tkat I am trying to 
protect. He has my sympathy. I had a good plan 
to-evt-smart the huskies even if it did have a 


(Continued on page 480.) 
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Examining Second Ste¥y 





Pat 


The O. K. Hive Hoist 


Is wonderful help in swarm con 


pending. 


trol, makes work easy. Things eas 
ily done are not neglected. Is ad 
justable to uneven ground. Every 
beekeeper with five hives needs it. 
Any hive manipulation you wish is 
quickly and easily done. 

Write for prices and circulars to 


The 0. K. Supply Co. 


WEST MIDDLETON, OHIO 
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BEE CULTURE 


Need Bee 
Supplies? 


Our new 1929 bee supply catalog is 
ready. Write for your copy. 


479 


Quality---Service--- 
Satisfaction 


Our warehouse is filled with 
Leahy’s Standard Bee Supplies. All 
cut from selected white pine lum- 
ber. (Cypress bottom-boards). Our 
business is to see your order is tak- 
en care of promptly, and every ar- 
ticle is guaranteed to please you. 

Send your orders and inquiries 
to us. 


W. R. Perry Co. 


414-416 South 11th St., 
OMAHA, NEB. 








Buy Lotz Sections | 


Because: 

















H 
H They are manufactured of the best 
material obtainable for the pur H 
pose—-second-growth basswood. ; 
t 
: They measure full in all dimen- jf 
sions, have a glossy polish, and fold 
square without breaking. 
t 
They increase the attractiveness of i 
your comb honey. 
The quality is equal to that of the 
best, while the prices are lower. 
The millions that are sold every 
year prove that they are preferred. 
‘ 
‘' Write for free samples and a copy 
‘ 
of our catalog. 
: 
' 
| August Lotz Company 
' 
‘ 
: BOYD, WISCONSIN 
] 
' 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 479.) ' 
little hitch to it. Necessity is the father of in- 


. 
Root Service from vention and I planned on using brains instead 


of muscle. 


The idea originated by spontaneous combus- 
tion in my imagination, and like every other 
great inventor I naturally have my ‘‘ups and 
downs’’ in getting the thing perfected. In order 


to assist other brilliant back-yard bee students 
to avoid unsuspected pitfalls in their experi- 
ments I will relate one of my ‘‘ups’’ and one 
of my ‘‘downs.’’ The big idea was to create a 
three-legged stump-pulling type of hive-lifter 


La C with a double slip-noose lasso that would grab 
rge rop on to any selected portion of the hive pile and 

cause Newton’s law of gravitation to become 
us expect good weather conditions, 
too. Old honey is nearly all gone 
and new honey should be in good 


Will you take a 








demand. Bee 
Root “Quality” goods will help Hives 
you get a maximum crop. 
‘ Free Catalog 
Write for our 1929 catalog. 5 10-frame wood- s 95 
7 covered hives - - - $ ° 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 W. Huron Street, Gulf Coast Bee Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. Houma, Louistana 



















oO O MATTER WHERE youllive, you 


can benefit by this bank’s; service. 
Bank by mail. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


DT Sat Fat PRA SH Sat PRS St FO St Rete 


LTIN CANS and PAILS 


/ BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET--JULY Ist, 1929 


In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons---Pails with Sure-On Bails 
Shipment from Grand Rapids . Shipment from Chicago 
Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 





M AIL’ 


ym 
FE Ft Ft Ft Pt 


2'¥.-lb. cans, 100 in carton........ $3.75 $17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 $30.80 
5-lb. pails, 50 in carton.......... 6.50 31.35 60.00 5.75 27.50 53.75 
10-lb. pails, 50 in carton......... 9.50 46.00 88.25 8.00 39.25 76.75 
From Grand Rapids From Chicago or Detroit 
/ One box Tenboxes Tenboxes 50 boxes 100 boxes 
21%-lb. cans, 24 in wood box...... $1.15 $10.00 $9.50 $45.00 
5-lb. pails, 12 in wood box....... 1.10 10.50 9.00 44.00 
10-lb. pails, 6 in wood box...... -90 8.00 7.00 32.50 
60-lb. cans, 2 in wood box........ 1.10 10.00 9.00 43.50 85.00 
/ Dn occu ckseeveswtscke Per crate, $17.50 Per crate, $15.00 


A. G. Woodman Co. :: Grand Rapids, Mich. / 


Fl FSA TSS 00S Sat Fat FS Sat PS Pt TALI 
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1929 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 480.) 
of in- null and void so far as that particular hive was | 
steal concerned. 
I have to do a lot of my experimenting when 
_— my wife isn’t around because she is a bee- 
othas keeper herself and has her own bee-yard about 
. ont a hundred feet from mine, and she takes mental 
eudes note of all my **downs’’ and ignores my *‘ups.’” 
Aandi She has old fogy notions about having all hive 
zpert parts of a standard size and interchangeable, 
a eal and also she has her hive entrances at the bot- 
ate a tom wkich is entirely out of date with me, as 
lifter = are ro ee 4 have —a = of 
rames an ives which give her the shivers. 
a She will not admit that I ever had a brilliant Beekeepers in many lands have 
soa idea in beekeeping, but what does a woman been pleased with this most im- 
know about real he-man ideas? I am compelled | portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
— (Continued on page 482.) Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 





by numerous dealers. 
INSIST ON THE BEST 
JMPIOTE BPEL: 


The Apiarist’s Friend | 
GERMAN SOYTHES AND SICKLES, with A. G. Woodman Co. 
‘‘Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the | 
colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


Pe ee ee ee ee Ee ed ee ee et ee 
We Quality - Service -Satisfaction i 
aa Our 1929 catalog is ready. ( 
/ Write for your copy today. 


in 











we” 





/ Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higzinsville, Mo. 


WISE S00 SSS SS SS 0 St SSS 


Get Our Prices 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For your convenience we have included a 








<i 


l 
} 
7 
) 
| 
} 


Ww 4 





ll 


0 coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a | W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
0 letter. Gentlemen: 
5 Our Guarantee Without obligation on my part, please 


All goods purchased may be returned if un- 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 

fae ecial service to those located in the 

ew York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. . 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 





. 
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Thrifty Queens 


:: Since 1892 :: 


50c each 


In lots of 5 or more; 
smaller lots, 60c each. 


Safe arrival is guaranteed in the U. S., 
Canada and Cuba. Pure mating and per- 
fect satisfaction is guaranteed the world 
over. 

Over a third of a century of careful 
breeding and selecting insures you of 
THRIFTY three-banded Italian queens 
that please. An output of thousands of 
queens per month assures you of good 
delivery. 

Let THRIFTY queens help you build 
stronger colonies. Place your order to- 
day. 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 














Guaranteed to Please 








DISA TS FITS TT 


“Quick Service, 


No Delay” / 
My Motto / 
( 
( 


: 
/ Three-banded queens only 
Select Untested Queens 


50c each 


Any Number 


~ 
Pure mating, safe arrival and / 
entire satisfaction guaranteed. / 
Queens clipped if desired. = 
Hayneville Apiary Co. / 
W. BE. HARRELL, PROP. 
Hayneville, Ala. 


Fat SAL TS. SATS =. 


SII 0 Tl Tt S00 FS 





BEE CULTURE 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 481.) 
to toot my own horn and then she tells me | 
am a hot-air shooter. 

As I was saying, I wanted to put my hive 
lifter to the test of its utmost power in order 
to become better acquainted witk it before | 
bragged too much about it. I selected the tall 
est and heaviest hive I had, weighing over 300 
pounds I should say, and I decided to not only 
lift the whole thing but also to move it back 
a few feet for better tree-shade. Selecting an 
hour when friend wife was busy getting supper 
ready I proceeded to give my 12-foot tripod 
hive-lifter its high-pressure test. When I got 
the bottom section lassoed and everything was 
all set I pulled on the rope until tke sound of 
something creaking told me that gravitation is a 
much greater obstacle to overcome after a 
honey flow than before. By reaching high up 
and tugging at the rope with my feet dangling 
in the air for some time I had the great pleas 

(Continued on page 483.) 


Beekeepers, Take Notice 


Last month I announced the establishing of 
my Bee and Queen-rearing Apiaries in the 
South. This month I wish to make a special 
offer to induce beekeepers to try our strain 
and learn of tke quality I’m offering. 

These queens are the same I have used in 
my Michigan Apiaries for the last three years 
I have made fine crops of honey each season 

PRICE, balance of season: 1 to 24, 50c; 25 
to 49, 47c each; 50 or more, 45c each. Three 
band Italians—profitable honey-gatherers. State 
inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. HUBBARD 


BOX 134, LUVERNE, ALA, or ONSTED, MICH 


Berry’s Reliable 


Queen Bees 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
50c Each Any Number 50c each 


Thirty-five Years’ of Selection from the Best 
Our Three-Banded Italian Queens 


After all these years of careful breeding, not 
always from a commercial standpoint, but as 
large honey producers, therefore breeding for 
our own use, we kave a pure Three-Banded 
Strain of Italian bees unexcelled for gentleness, 
disease-resistance and honey production. Our 
breeding queens are those selected from thou 
sands of honey producing colonies, located in 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Manitoba, Can 
ada. In this way we are able not only to test 
out our strain from a honey production stand 
point but from a climatic standpoint as well. 
You will find our queens hardy and therefore 
able to stand the hardest winters. 

We sell only selected queens. The culls we 
kill. Safe arrival we guarantee and satisfaction 
on everything we ship. A certificate of health 
accompanies each shipment. We clip wings of 
queens on request without charge. Write for 
circular price list and prices on hundred lots of 
queens. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA, 


July, 1929 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. DIS All VlLOFTS vl Tl Fl 0 
(Continued from page 482.) 
ure of seeing the big hive swing free from the 9 
ground about six inches and the automatic ith 
rope-lock held it there. O boy, it was a thrilling a \ mi Ss 


sight to see that 7-story hive hanging by a 
mere rope. A few of the bees were craning their | 
necks from their upstairs window trying to 
figure out what was going on outside; I could 
actually see the puzzled expression on their 
faces. Everything was ready for the grand 
house-moving act without disturbing the ten- 
ants. This was to be accomplished by walking 
the tripod, one leg at a time. 

Seeing as how Editor Demutk high-hats you 
and lets the ads cramp your column it will be 

(Continued on page 484.) 


Caucasian Queens 


~ By return mail, by air for long distance. 
Caucasians are the gentlest race of bees known, 
and are more prolific than Italians, says U. 8S. 
Bulletin No. 447. Our breeding queen is a daugh- 
ter of an imported queen direct from Tiflis, and 
her bees are the gentlest of the gentle. Untest- 
ed, 1 to 5, $1.50 each; 6 to 11, $1.30 each; 12 
to 24, $1.25 each; 25 to 49, $1.00 each; 50 and 


Queens 


HIGHER QUALITY AT A 
LOWER PRICE 
ITALIANS CARNIOLANS 


Carefully bred for gentleness, 
beauty and service. 

You will like our queens and find 
they bring you splendid profits. 

Write for free book, “About 
Bees.” 

PRICES: 1 to 9 inclusive, $1.25 
each; 10 to 24 inclusive, $1.20 each; 
25 to 49 inclusive, $1.15 each; 50 to 
99 inelusive, $1.10 each; 100 or 
more, $1.00 each. Breeding queens, 
service guaranteed for season, $10 





TRAtTL0 FRA Rt Pal[O Tvl Fat 00 TS 
TEI LOTMA TSA SOT Sat TSE 


over, 90c each. Tested, $3.00 each. Select test- each. 

ed, $4.50 each. Safe delivery and satisfaction 

guaranteed. Jay Smith 
Bollin3, Bee Co. Route Three, Vincennes, Ind. 

Bolling “4 Alabama | 97676007560 





DIS Art TS ATS TSO FS Al TS ATS AE TS et SO FS TS FSS 0 


JENSEN’ 


“Magnolia State’? Queens, 50c each 


Requeening time is not only NOW, but any time good or better queens are 
needed. Use nothing short of the best procurable. The labor and expense is the 
the same, but results may vary much. 

Reputation, experience and volume is the combination that makes possible 
our enviable position among queen breeders that each year is commanding the 
attention of progressive beekeepers everywhere. 

Join the throng and find out to your own satisfaction just how good queens 
ean be bought for so little money. For ten years we have been breeding up this 
strain of Pure Three-banded Italians until through compliments of customers 
and the expressions of other authorities, we are confident we have a strain that 
has superior merit, and from now and henceforth will be known as our 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” QUEENS 
Every queen guaranteed PURELY mated. Shipped on invert sugar candy in 


large six-hole cages, with government health certificate. Unless orders are very 
large, shipments are usually made within 12 hours. 


T60 FR TR 0 FS FRITS SS 


) Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 


OFS TS SOT SAS FSA SSA TSA TSA TS 
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| SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 483.) 
necessary for me to tell about my ‘‘ups’’ in 
Queens Each one letter and my ‘‘downs’’ in another. 
Sadly yours, 
E. W. Brown. 
High-grade Italians, too. Bred by long experi- P. §.—It they print any more pictures of 
enced breeder from best select stock. Every | tall hives sent in by huskies I’m going to con- 


queen guaranteed to please. | sider sending in the discontinuation of my 
G. H. MERRILL APIARIES, Greenville, 8. C: | subscription. 





(To be continued.) 
Don’t leave out just what your good 
. | wife says to you in your next and just 
Winter for 50c how she says it. I want to see ph 
Any number, good untested queens, how you are fixed matrimonal too. 
50c each. is ; a a 
PUT THEM IN NOW AND BE Some friends have writ new hopes for 


READY FOR WINTER our financial. Me and Ab will go over 
Send your order to 7 these encouragin plans careful and report 


next month. Has anybody a good coon dog 


D. W. Howell as he wont use from Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 next, 


SHELLMAN > " GEORGIA or will profit share for A} the fur catch? 
OLD DRONE. 




















Headquarters for Extractors 
in Michigan 


CAll Sizes---2 Frame to 45 Frames 











2-fr. Novice, $13.95. 


We also have 








EXTRACTORS 
for only 


$18.50 


See Root advertisement. 





The Simplicity, only $148.00. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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Superior Italian 
Queens 


90 CENTS EACH 


ANY NUMBER 


IF THEY ARE NOT AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY, 
WE WILL BUY THEM BACK. 


250 Queens Per Day 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Cross section of comb not 

wired with 4 horizontal 

wires—no good for brood 

because of irregular 
depth cells. 





a 

















Cross section of comb 

wired with 4 horizontal 

wires—-perfect for brood, 

because of regular-depth 
cells. 
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When 
You 


Extract 


Just notice that combs 
wired with 


4 Horizontal Wires 


Hold up best in the ex- 
tractor and under any 
hard usage; and that 
combs wired with 


4 Horizontal Wires 


have evenest comb sur- 
face and midrib at the 
center always. 


Sheets of Three-ply 
non-sagging founda- 
tion, wired with 


4 Horizontal Wires 


in Root new frames 
with their notched cor- 
ners at both top and 
bottom, make the best 
of all combs. 


L~e~e~w 


The cA. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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PATENT 
PENDING 


Woodman’s 4-8 New Universal 
Honey Extractor 
Quality -- Double Capacity -- Moderate Price 


The UNIVERSAL has been produced to meet all requirements in hand-power honey ex- 
tractors and to eliminate the necessity for more than one size. The next step is to a power- 
driven machine. 

The UNIVERSAL takes FOUR DEEP FRAMES up to 114%” or EIGHT SHALLOW 
FRAMES up to 6%” in depth at one loading. Thus you kave at least TWICE THE CA- 
PACITY or ONE-HALF THE TURNING of other hand-power machines, as you extract two 
frames with the UNIVERSAL where you extract one with other machines. The frames are 
reversed by hand inside the reel basket. All of this is accomplished inside of a 24-iggh can 
and the total weight is less than 100 pounds. 

The basket is made of heavy number 12 gauge galvanized wire cloth. It can be used to ex- 
tract honey from the cappings. Substantial, high quality ball bearings are used to support 
the reel basket at the top and bottom. The gears are always in mesh and the crank is idle 
when the basket is coasting. This eliminates the danger of broken gears, as found with 
other machines of old-style construction. The brake is substantial and quick acting. The 
can is made of 24-gauge galvanized iron, with a steel rim at top and bottom. 


Price, $29.50 F. O. B. A special circular will be mailed on request. 


A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Show What You Pack 


A Wondertul Package 


to Sell Honey 





EITHER ROUND OR PANELED JARS 
BEAUTIFUL SHAPES 





BOTTLE YOUR HONEY IN 
TYGART VALLEY GLASS AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 





CLEAR WHITE GLASS 
§ 
{ 
{ 
\ 


Tyzart Valley Glass Company 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Pack in Glass 
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